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THE MEANING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS! 
(i A founded 


His Church as a visible community. He referred to it as a city 
seated on a lofty plateau which cannot fail to strike the eye. Em- 
phatically He rejected the idea that the light He had kindled should 
be hidden away under a bushel. 

Casting the mind back a few centuries, one recalls a period when 
this idea found striking expression even in the physical landscape. 
Countless sanctuaries dotted the entire countryside, while the towns 
boasted tall churches whose lofty spires dominated the surround- 
ing scene and in which all the wealth and the highest artistic achieve- 
ment of that age were summed up and put on view. 

By comparison one must confess that the situation today marks 
a decline. Not only do the factory smoke-stacks rise higher than 
the spires of our churches but banks, railway stations, theatres 
and luxury hotels have long put the churches in the shade. 

Nevertheless, the Church has continued to preserve and affirm 
her visibility, even in the life of society as a whole. Her temples 
and institutions still trace their intricate pattern among the homes 
of the people; the chimes of her bells still ring in the new day; 
her Sunday still determines the rhythm of social life. 

And if today this visibility of the Church is scarcely more than 
an undergrowth in the forest of the proud monuments of the tech- 
nological age, from time to time the Church still comes impres- 
sively to the fore: in the celebration of her great feasts, for example, 
or at great Catholic congresses, when hundreds of thousands of 
her children fill a large city stadium to overflowing or, most strik- 
ingly of all, when the nations come together in one of the world’s 
great cities to celebrate an International Eucharistic Congress. 

True, such an event involves a certain underlying paradox. The 
Eucharist is the Church’s most sacred possession, her innermost and 

*This essay appeared originally in Stimmen der Zeit, September 1959. 
Translated by Fr. Kevin McNamara of Maynooth, it was published in the 


March 1960 issue of The Furrow. We express our thanks to the author as 
well as to the editors of both periodicals for permission to reprint.—eD. 
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most inward reality, the point at which an invisible world, accessi- 
ble to no created eye, makes contact with the earth, a mystery in 
the presence of which reverent silence and rapt devotion alone 
seem appropriate. Even among ancient peoples was not the place 
of worship a templum, that is to say an enclave set apart from the 
secular world, a fanum taken from out of the pro-fanum, to be 
safeguarded as far as possible from contact with the vulgar world 
of everyday life? 

In the Eucharist, however, there is question of a far more pro- 
found proximity of divine realities, whose real presence is signified 
by the visible “species”; there is question of the mysterium fidei, 
which only faith can grasp —faith which is today so vulnerable, 
which many of our contemporaries can no longer attain, indeed 
the very existence of which in an empirical age is ridiculed by many 
as impossible. 


SEED IN THE DARK EARTH 


On the other hand, the Eucharist, for all its hiddenness and inward- 
ness, is constantly forcing its way outwards to the external world. 
It resembles the seed that must press upwards from the dark earth 
and achieve its full development in the light of day. 

With what remarkable regularity Christ our Lord, in portray- 
ing the kingdom of God introduced by Him into the world at His 
coming, makes use of the figure of growth and self-unfolding! The 
kingdom is the seed, scattered broadcast over the field of this 
world; it is the leaven acting powerfully from within; it is the tiny, 
unpromising mustard seed, destined to become a tree in whose 
branches the birds of heaven will one day dwell. 

In the Eucharist the reality signified by the mustard seed is once 
again, so to speak, compressed into the smallest space. Here is 
realized the coming of the Son of God among men, the Incarna- 
tion, in which divine and human nature are mysteriously united 
without confusion or division. Here is renewed the consecratio 
mundi, the consecration of the world which began with His coming. 
Here once again, though in a different manner, He takes hold of 
the matter of our earth, the wheat from our grain fields and the 
grape from our vineyards and uses it as an earthly covering as He 
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goes about through the length and breadth of many lands, drawing 
near in mercy to each one of us. 

And it is not merely the sacred Person of the God-man that is 
here present; His work is also here, the redemptive mystery of His 
passion, the mystery of His atoning submission to the will of the 
Father and of His return to the Father, whereby He opened the 
way to our return also. 

Now it is precisely for this reason that the mustard seed of the 
eucharistic mystery forces its way at every point into the bright 
light of day. There exists in it something of the mysterious nature 
of the grain of seed, which is able to draw upon the nourishment 
of the surrounding earth and fashion its own body as it sprouts 
and shoots upward. The Eucharist draws the believing multitudes 
close together. In it are realized in a most striking way the words 
of our Lord: “If I am lifted up, I will draw all things to myself.” 

It was this idea which inspired the prayer of the early Church: 
“As these grains of corn were scattered over the mountains and 
now are gathered together and made one, so may Thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends of the earth into Thy Kingdom.” * 


THE EUCHARIST AND THE CHURCH 


In the Eucharist Christ builds up His Mystical Body. A few years 
ago there appeared from the pen of a distinguished theologian a 
book entitled Corpus Mysticum,® which attracted but little atten- 
tion at the time. The title suggests a book about the Church. It is 
certainly that but it is also a book about the Eucharist. 

In it the author shows that at first and for several centuries the 
phrase Corpus Mysticum was understood of the Eucharist.* By the 
use of the adjective “mysticum,” which in itself means simply 
“holy,” “mysterious,” the theologians of the Carolingian age wished 
to distinguish the body of the Lord in the sacrament, on the one 
hand from its physical mode of existence during our Lord’s earthly 
life, on the other hand from the body of the Lord which is the 


Church. 
* Didache, ch. 9. 
* H. de Lubac, S.J., Corpus Mysticum. L’Eucharistie et lEglise au Moyen- 


Age (Paris, 1941), 2 ed., 1944. 
* Ibid., 34ff. 
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Now in regard to these three ideas, earthly body, sacramental 
body, and Church, it had been the constant tradition of the preced- 
ing centuries to link the latter two closely together and view the 
sacramental body of the Lord in conjunction with its manifesta- 
tion in the Church.5 This was simply following out the thought 
of St. Paul (1 Cor. 10:17): “We, being many, are one bread, one 
body, all that partake of one bread.” 

When St. Augustine speaks of the Eucharist this thought con- 
stantly forces itself upon him. This is how he comments on the 
words of St. Paul just quoted: “The faithful understand what is 
meant by the body of Christ as long as they do not neglect to be 
the body of Christ. They must become the body of Christ if they 
want to live by the Spirit of Christ.”*® And then he praises the 
Sacrament which is the basis of that unity: “O mystery of grace, 
O sign of unity, O bond of love!” 

Augustine does not limit himself to a statement of the Real Pres- 
ence of the body of Christ to which, needless to say, he bears witness 
equally with the other Fathers. He is concerned also with the cre- 
ative power by which the unity of the Church is effected. Hence the 
Eucharist is always in his teaching not merely the body and blood of 
the Lord but also the sign of the Church’s unity. 

In one of his addresses to the newly baptized he says: “If then 
you are the body of Christ and His members, it follows that it is your 
mystery also that lies on the table of the Lord; and so you receive 
your Own mystery.” * Here Augustine is merely giving clearer ex- 
pression to an idea that was already rooted in the consciousness 
of the ancient Church. 

“Communion” was a term then in use, signifying, as it still does 
today, the reception of the sacramental body of Christ. But it had 
another significance also—the solidarity of the faithful as mem- 
bers of a community. 

In the Apostles’ Creed we confess our belief in the “communio 
sanctorum.” As commonly understood today this phrase has but one 
meaning: “the communion of saints,” i.e., we profess our belief 
in the holy Church, a community of the holy, of souls sanctified by 

*Ibid., 285ff., 294ff. 


*In Joh. tract. 26, 13. MPL 35:1612. 
"Sermo 227. MPL 38:1099. 
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baptism. In Latin (and in Greek) the phrase can equally well be 
taken to mean “the community formed by holy realities” (sancto- 
rum = sanctarum rerum): we confess our belief in the holy Church 
as a community that is held together by holy realities — among 
which the Eucharist must be accorded a primary place. It is hardly 
to be doubted that Augustine, together with many before and after 
him, took the expression primarily in this latter sense. 

The Eucharist is the “mystical Body” — and so the Church too 
is the Mystical Body, since it is represented by the Eucharist. 

It was only at the beginning of the scholastic period that the 
term “Mystical Body” came to be transferred and exclusively 
applied to the Church. The following quotation from Simon of 
Tournai (d. 1201) shows that the transition had already taken 
place: “In the Sacrament of the Altar two things exist: the actual 
body of Christ and that which is the Church.” ® 

A remarkable consequence of this development was that not 
only was the connection with the Eucharist gradually lost sight of 
but the word “mystical” came to be taken as denoting something 
metaphorical or unreal and the idea conveyed by a mystical body 
was scarcely distinguishable from the idea of moral unity as sug- 
gested by any kind of corporate body. Indeed things went so far that 
there was even talk of a mystical body of the devil,® while on the 
other hand the name Mystical Body as applied to the Church was 
emptied of meaning and, right down to our century, had practically 
disappeared. 

Thus the ancient Church viewed the sacramental body of Christ 
primarily in association with the Body of Christ which is the Church. 
In complete contrast to this, the Church of a later period, particu- 
larly since the rise of the Reformers, with their heretical attacks 
on the Eucharist, made a point of linking the Eucharist almost 
exclusively with Christ’s historical, terrestrial mode of existence, 
intending in this way to drive home the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, as expressed in the Tridentine phrase “really, truly and 
substantially.” 

With the reversal of this trend in modern times we are today 
regaining possession of yet another neglected part of the spiritual 


® de Lubac, op. cit., 287. 
® Ibid., 286. 
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endowment of the ancient Church, with happy results for our un- 
derstanding of the Church itself no less than of the Eucharist. 

We have learned once more to see the Church as the community 
of believers, of those who, in response to God’s call, have congre- 
gated around Christ, that under His leadership they may triumph 
over this world and attain to the life of heaven, thus, as people of 
God, preparing the way even here below for the coming of the 
kingdom of God. There are now greater numbers of the faithful 
who no longer simply come “to” Church and want to be looked 
after “by” the Church but know that they are themselves the 
Church, sharing responsibility for it with the Church’s ministers. 

It is not only that “the Church is awake in men’s souls” ; she lives 
again with new force in the hearts of thousands and of hundreds 
of thousands. 


THE LITURGICAL REVIVAL 


Meanwhile, the Eucharist too has come to be understood more 
fully. One of the first preoccupations of the liturgical revival in 
Germany was to give back to the faithful an integral understanding 
of the Eucharist. 

Here it is difficult to say what was cause and what was effect. 


The renewal of the concept of the Church, so powerfully set in mo- 
tion by Sailer and after him by Moehler, at the beginning of the 
last century, was part of the foundation on which the liturgical 
movement was able to build. 

The liturgical movement, on the other hand, by the stress it 
placed on the “we” in the prayers of the Church, by its appeal to 
the faithful for active participation, by gathering the worshipers 
round the altar, made a powerful contribution to the development 
of a lively consciousness of the Church. Nowhere is the Christian 
more conscious of his dignity as a citizen of the kingdom of God 
than when he participates in a divine service in which the entire 
congregation takes its stand before God as a “holy people” and 
celebrates the Eucharist. 

It was the same faith that animated our forefathers when, not 
daring to come close, they would scarcely look upon the Blessed 
Sacrament except from afar; when they had recourse to the law- 
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courts in order to ensure for themselves an advantageous position 
in the church for the moment when the body of the Lord would 
be raised aloft at the consecration; or when, in their firm rejec- 
tion of the Reformers’ denial of the Real Presence, they intensi- 
fied the practice, already so highly prized by the later Middle 
Ages, of exposition of the Most Holy Sacrament on the altar; or 
when an increasing number of religious congregations placed ado- 
ration of the Blesed Sacrament at the center of their religious life. 

It was a decided advance, however, a real gain, when we recently 
regained the conviction that we must not merely honor but also 
celebrate the Eucharist, that we must not merely adore but also 
offer and receive the body of the Lord. And it was a further ad- 
vance and at the same time the recovery of an ancient heritage, 
when it became clear to us that it was above all as members of a 
community, as constituting the Church, that we should celebrate 
the Eucharist. 

It is not a question of an isolated individual receiving holy Com- 
munion but of a constant return by all of us — by us who consti- 
tute the Church—to that central point which has brought us 
together and holds us fast as one community. It is not a question 
of a single individual “hearing” Mass but rather a multitude join- 
ing in the celebration of Mass —at least this holds wherever the 
full significance of the Eucharist is reduced to practice. Finally, 
it is not a question of an individual becoming absorbed in his 
private devotions or, for that matter, in his missal, but rather of 
our common offering: “Thy holy people,” “Thy Church,” “Thy 
family” prays and thanks and gives praise. 

Thus we can readily understand why at Mass, when the prelimi- 
naries are over and all is ready for the sacrifice, the priest calls 
on the people to join in a common act of worship : “Gratias agamus 
Domino Deo nostro! Now we will keep the Eucharist (Eucharistes- 
moen to kurio).” 

At no other point in the liturgy is there a more insistent call for 
community action. Already before the call to give thanks, the 
priest, having first saluted the people, has proclaimed the Sursum 
corda, and each time he waits for the people to signify their ap- 
proval by a suitable response. 

In the past hundred years ‘we have undoubtedly made great 
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progress in liturgical worship. One scarcely exaggerates in saying 
that even in the remotest village church the liturgy has once again 
become a part of the life of the community; Mass and Communion 
are once more become one; as in Christian antiquity, the responses 
of the faithful ring out again, though they may not everywhere 
constitute that “heavenly thunder” of which St. Jerome speaks in 
describing his visit to the Roman basilicas. 

A few years ago a Protestant observer in America, who has kept 
a close eye on this development for a considerable time, published 
a book entitled The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic 
Church.° He sees the German and French-speaking countries as 
the birthplace of this movement and considers that the present 
century will eventually be known in the history of the Church as 
the century of the liturgy. 


THE BOND OF UNITY 


It is precisely the liturgical life that has brought us to a realiza- 
tion of what the Church is: the Church here and now, gathered 
around the altar, the Church around a thousand altars, the Church 
divided and dispersed over the entire earth, toto orbe terrarum and 
yet one —one to the extent that not a single Mass is celebrated 


without this unifying glance towards the brother communities 
throughout the world together with their shepherds, the cultores 
fidei, and the supreme shepherd in Rome (cf. the first prayer of 
the Canon). 

The ancient Church had a lively consciousness of this division 
as well as of this unity, and nowhere was it more conscious of it 
than where the celebration of the Eucharist was concerned. Already 
in the second century the particular local church went by the name 
of a paroikia, a colony in the midst of strangers, a name which ex- 
pressed not only the thought of the heavenly home, but also the 
unifying bond linking together a multitude of individuals beyond 
all earthly boundaries and limitations. 

We find many clear indications of the early Church’s concern 
to preserve the bond of unity as fully as possible precisely in the 
celebration of the liturgy. The town community is, for as long 


“RB. B. Koenker, The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic 
Church (Chicago, 1954). 
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as circumstances allow, also the community of the eucharistic 
assembly. 

St. Ignatius of Antioch, with considerable emphasis, makes the 
point that this unity must not be unnecessarily broken. “Take care 
to celebrate but a single Eucharist ; for there is but one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and but one chalice uniting us to His blood, 
as there is but one bishop together with the college of presbyters 
and the deacons, my fellow-servants.” 1! It is a source of joy to 
him that the Ephesians all assemble together “in the one faith and 
in the one Jesus Christ . . . to break the one bread, which is the 
medicine of immortality.”?* Justin, the widely-traveled philoso- 
pher, subsequently martyred, reports, about a.D. 150, that it is 
the practice among the communities for “all those living in town 
or country” #* to come together on Sundays to one place (epi to 
auto) to celebrate the Eucharist. 


THE FERMENTUM 


It is obvious that even in primitive times this actual unity of the 
Sunday eucharistic celebration in the bishop’s church was feasible 
only to a limited degree. As Christianity gradually makes its way 
into the heart of the countryside, presbyters are sent out each 
Sunday to various points to celebrate the Eucharist in the new 
areas. 

Simultaneously with the introduction of this practice the custom 
known as the Fermentum, destined to last down to the early Mid- 
die Ages, makes its appearance, its purpose being to preserve the 
eucharistic unity at least symbolically. The bishop sends to the 
presbyters of the surrounding country churches a particle of his 
own Eucharist, to be placed by them in the chalice of their Mass 
before the Communion. Before the Pax Domini, which was the 
signal for the members of the congregation to exchange the kiss of 
peace, the symbol of concord and unity, the “co-mingling” (this 
is what fermentum signified) of this particle was intended to call 
attention to the bond of unity with the central episcopal church. 

There is evidence of this custom at Rome at the beginning of 

™ To the Philadelphians, ch. 4. 


* To the Ephesians, ch. 20. 
* First Apology, 67, 3. 
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the fifth century; Pope Innocent I follows it Sunday after Sunday, 
sending the Fermentum to the presbyters of the titular churches 
“lest they should think, above all on this day, that they are cut 
off from our community.” At Rome in fact this custom, though 
confined to the more important feasts and eventually to Easter, 
lasted down to the tenth century. 


THE STATION 


A second way of expressing the unity of the bishop’s expanding 
flock under their shepherd and one destined to prove even more 
durable, was the Station, of which again we find evidence in many 
parts of the ancient Church but which flourished particularly at 
Rome. 

In accordance with a regular sequence, which gradually becomes 
fixed as an annual cycle, the bishop holds a “traveling” Eucharist 
on certain Sundays and feastdays of the year and especially during 
the forty days before Easter. The more important churches in the 
different parts of the city and its immediate neighborhood are 
chosen in turn for the celebration of the bishop’s Eucharist. Rep- 
resentatives of all the other sections of the ecclesiastical diocese 
are present: once again the Eucharist is celebrated in unison by 
the entire city church. 

Even today in our missals on several days mention is made of 
the Roman basilicas, which were formerly appointed in turn for 
the honor of this Eucharist. And the practice may still be seen in 
Rome today, at least during Lent, though only in its later and at- 
tenuated form. Indeed not a few churches of Christendom have 
revived this ancient custom in recent decades ** and the news that 
our Holy Father John XXIII has personally on several occasions 
taken part in Stations in his city is a clear sign that the old idea is 
returning with new force. 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


In another remarkable way too this revival has manifested itself 
in modern times. Since the year 1881 the International Eucharistic 


“R. Zerfasz, “Die Idee der rémischen Stationsfeier und ihr Fortleben,” in 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch 8 (1958), 218-229. 
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Congress has been held in various countries throughout Christen- 
dom. At first it was scarcely more than a demonstration of faith, 
a powerful protest against the growing secularization of public 
life, an expression of fidelity to Him who dwells in our midst in 
the stillness of the tabernacle. The procession was the climax of 
the Congress: in Vienna in 1912 the great festival was described 
as a “Corpus Christi” celebration on a world scale. 

Gradually, however, certain primary ideas dating from primitive 
times, ideas intimately connected with the inner structure of the 
Church and with the nature of the Eucharist, began to assert them- 
selves and as time went by assumed an ever more significant role: 
it is truly the celebration of the Eucharist, in which the eucharistic 
mystery realizes fully its profound meaning, that is here accom- 
plished ; and it is no nondescript and fleeting multitude, brought to- 
gether to a great city by modern travel facilities, that is here con- 
gregated, but rather the Church of God in the twentieth century. 

Yes, it is the whole Church that is here again visibly portrayed, 
as in the days of her apostolic origins. Just as at the Station in 
Rome (the Statio Urbis) the pope or his official delegate led the 
celebration of the liturgy, so since 1912 a papal legate has been 
at the head of the Eucharistic Congress celebrations; surrounded 
by bishops from many lands and by clergy and laity of every nation 
in the world, he offers the Sacrifice to the divine Majesty. The In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress is on the way to becoming the 
World Station (the Statio Orbis) of Christianity. 

One hopes that the 1960 celebrations at Munich will prove 
worthy of this stirring idea, while at the same time giving proof of 
the fact that the loyal efforts of the German-speaking Church in 
promoting the liturgy over the past few decades have not been 
entirely without fruit. 


EUCHARISTIC PIETY 


We must banish all thoughts of an easy triumph, however, any idea 
that a successfully run Congress is all we have to aim at. Real suc- 
cess will not be achieved by full-throated answering of the Amen 
and other responses, by powerful community singing, by faultless 
ceremonies, even by the reception of holy Communion by vast 
multitudes. 
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All the magnificence of the liturgy, even the holy Sacrifice itself, 
is but a symbol and cannot be more than that, a symbol of an inner 
attitude of devotion, of the surrender of God’s people to His will — 
and that means Christian surrender, by which we are ready to fol- 
low the path traveled by Christ and to obey the laws He teaches 
us through His Church, eager to make our own particular contri- 
bution to the renewal of the world in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

One is happy to observe on all sides clear signs that we are alive 
to the obligation thus imposed on us by this great festival. From 
the pastoral program of the parishes, from the slogans of our youth 
groups, from the preparatory literature, it is quite evident that we 
realize that the time from now until the Congress must be a period 
of interior preparation. 

It is in fact essential that eucharistic piety, even in its most sub- 
lime form, should not be separated from the ordinary routine of 
our lives; just as on the other hand the moral and religious life 
of Christians, together with all forms of Church activity and parish 
work, cannot, without serious loss, be allowed to remain outside 
that general scheme of Christian devotion which has its climax in 
the celebration of the Eucharist. 

There is a relevant passage in the New Testament, in the inter- 
pretation of which one can detect a certain hesitation on the part 
of exegetes. In the First Epistle of St. Peter (2:5) the faithful are 
reminded that they must be as living stones built up into a spiritual 
temple, that they must be a holy priesthood, “in order to offer up 
through Jesus Christ spiritual sacrifices pleasing unto God.” 

Is there question here of that Sacrifice which we offer on our 
altars, truly a spiritual sacrifice, filled as it is with the Spirit of 
God? Or is the meaning rather that the faithful should honor God 
in faith and love and good works, thereby vindicating for them- 
selves a claim to some sort of metaphorical priesthood? 

It seems evident that both these ideas are present: it is in the 
combination of the two that sacrifice and priesthood are realized. 
It is far from the apostle’s thoughts to suggest that the Sacrifice 
of the New Covenant is an act performed simply for itself, rather 
than the cultual expression and sacramental summing-up of the 
entire Christian life, in the course of which our surrender to God’s 
will must find expression day after day and hour after hour; while 
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it is equally far from his mind to contemplate a Christian life which 
seeks to be united to Christ and share in His surrender to the will 
of the Father merely through devout intentions, apart from the 
reality of the Sacrament. 

Just as the Eucharist represents the coping-stone which com- 
pletes the edifice of the sacraments, whose function it is simply 
to create the conditions and make ready the people of God for 
the worship of the divine Majesty; and just as it is in the nature 
of the eucharistic celebration to effect a harmonious union of all 
peoples and all classes, so the Eucharist too must reach out to 
clasp in its embrace every department of human life, all earthly 
activity equally with all heavenly longing, all temporal happiness 
as well as all seeking after God, that the whole may be absorbed 
into the Sacrifice of Christ, which encloses the whole span of time 
and all that is of concern to man, and thus find its perfection and 
its rest in Him who is the beginning and end of all things. 

J. A. Jungmann, S.J. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WORSHIP: 
ANOTHER APPROACH 


ATHER Greeley ended 
his article on “The Psychology of Worship” (March 1960) with the 
hope that the dialogue on this vital subject would be continued. 
Here, then, is a further contribution, offered with the same hope. 

It seems to me that Fr. Greeley, together with Eliade, Pelikan 
and others, is still looking at the problem of relating life to religion 
from a point of view which makes a practical solution almost im- 
possible. Scriptural, liturgical and catechetical studies during recent 
decades, and practical experience as well, appear to indicate that 
the question is not precisely how we are “to harmonize the city 
and nature, the technical and the numinous, the profane and the 
religious.” 
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As many writers have recently brought out, the very basis of 
Christianity is the fact that God has intervened and is still inter- 
vening in human history — He reveals Himself, communicates with 
men, in the Old Testament “in divers manners,” in “these last 
times” through His Son; He is here and now calling for a personal 
response to His self-communication in the community of the 
Church, and for our personal cooperation in His work of restor- 
ing all things in Christ: the work which will only be completed 
when Christ returns in glory to inaugurate the life of the world 
to come. 

God’s intervention and men’s response take place in a cosmos 
which Scripture and the liturgy do not see as simply sacral. All 
things were made “very good” by God; they reflect His perfec- 
tions, they contribute to His praise by existing and acting as He 
made them; as such they are sacred. They were entrusted to man’s 
“dominion,” for him to use in praise of their Creator and for serv- 
ing human needs. 

But, by the Fall, man handed over this dominion to the Evil 
One. Created things are in some way under the power of the Enemy. 
He can make use of them to play on men’s weakness and ignorance, 
sinfulness and selfishness to keep them from God. Men can very 
easily abuse God’s creatures in the service of the Enemy. 

Christ has conquered the powers of evil, yet the struggle to ex- 
tend His victory to all men and to the whole cosmos will go on 
until the end of time when Christ returns in glory. All creatures 
and our own bodies also are still groaning in slavery to corruption, 
awaiting the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

The work of Christians in relation to material things is, then, 
to extend Christ’s victory by contemplating them as reflections of 
God’s goodness and by using them rightly — individually and so- 
cially —for the praise of God and the welfare of mankind. But 
this task will always involve a struggle— with the weakness in 
his own nature, with the weaknesses of other men, and, ultimately, 
with the “dark powers of this world.” 

Modern technology has not changed the nature of this struggle. 
It has only made it much more difficult. But we are not necessarily 
to expect visible victory while human history continues — even to 
the extent of establishing a lasting social order in which the true 
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and fully human welfare of all the persons composing it would be 
the primary concern. We are only to do what we can, knowing that 
whatever we do in the love of Christ to help anyone toward true 
human freedom, self-development and love is contributing towards 
the re-establishment of all things in Christ. 

The question of relating life to religion, then, in the concrete, 
should be posed along these lines: How can we make it less diffi- 
cult for modern men to hear God’s message and to respond to it: 
to hear His message proclaimed in and through the Church and 
receive His life and sanctification; to respond to His self-commu- 
nication in worship, and by the “indirect worship” of loving serv- 
ice of one another’s needs —the service whereby, using material 
creatures and their own human powers, they help one another to- 
ward self-development and responsible freedom, toward hearing 
God’s call and responding to it, toward worship here and hereafter? 

When we ask the question in this way, then the answer begins to 
appear — an answer completely traditional and yet adapted to the 
mentality of modern men, the answer already indicated by today’s 
scriptural, liturgical and catechetical revival. 

While the liturgy as we have it was elaborated in a culture im- 
bued with a “sacral” view of the cosmos, fruitful “hearing” of the 
Word of God and participation in the liturgy of the Church is not 
necessarily bound up with such a view. As many writers have 
recently shown, the traditional view of Scripture is to see it as the 
history of salvation. The traditional view of the liturgy is to see its 
celebration as the continuation of the same history in the sacra- 
mental mode suited to these “last times.” And this history is pri- 
marily concerned with persons, personal relationships, actions and 
events, and the reactions of persons to these events. As Fr. Bouyer 
has so beautifully said, it is the “common experience of God and 
mankind.” 

What is essential, therefore, for responsive “hearing” of the 
Word of God and vital participation in the liturgy is openness to 
personal intercommunication and the ability to enter into human 
experiences. 

Since the center of men’s interest today is, precisely, man him- 
self and the manifold modes of “the human experience,” since men 
today are hungry, above all, for personal “communication,” both 
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Scripture and the liturgy can be opened up to them along these 
lines. 

Scripture and the liturgy do, of course, use material things to 
convey God’s message and communicate His life. But, as Fr. 
Daniélou has pointed out in Bible and Liturgy, the essential rites 
of the sacraments and the liturgical year are not based directly on 
the natural significance of elements or seasons, but on these as 
used by God and thus experienced by men in the events of sacred 
history. 

The significance of the baptismal water, for example, is grasped 
through God’s use of water in creation, the flood, the exodus and 
so on. It is true that many of the values of “living water” are prac- 
tically unknown to those of us who get chlorinated H,O out of a 
tap. But we keep on drinking water and washing with it. And we 
have unique opportunities today to experience at least vicariously 
both the destructive and creative power of water: city children 
learn about irrigation with all kinds of visual aids; people who 
have not personally suffered from floods, hurricanes, cloudbursts, 
can see their effects in newspaper pictures, magazines and on TV. 
Thus, even though people today may have no religious reactions 
to water as such, they can still receive the message the baptismal 
water conveys — if they are shown how. 

In the same way, almost every child and adult has some notion 
of what slavery means, in terms of life behind the Iron Curtain, 
and some notion of the experience of escaping from slavery, with 
a new and free life opening out. They have some idea too of the 
obligations a free life entails, for example, for refugees from com- 
munism who come to this country. All this vicarious experience 
can be drawn on to open first the experience of the Exodus as in- 
terpreted by the inspired writers, and then the whole paschal mystery 
and the mystery of the Christian life. 

Along the same lines, step by step, and in wider and deeper con- 
texts, the whole “language” of Scripture and the liturgy can be 
opened up to people today, on every level of religious instruction. 
Their own direct or vicarious experiences can enable them to enter 
into the experiences inspired by God in Scripture, and so into the 
meaning and implications of the sacramental rites and of their own 
lives in Christ. (The chapters, “God Speaks to Man in Man’s Own 
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Language,” “How Can Modern Man Become a ‘Man of the 
Bible’?” and “Bible and Liturgy in Catechesis” in The Liturgy 
and the Word of God [Liturgical Press] are of enormous interest 
in this connection. ) 

But more than this is needed. We must help people once more 
find their way into the fundamental attitude of real religion: God 
is the center, as well as the origin and the goal of human life, not 
a means to our happiness. To take part in worshiping Him through 
His Son in the Spirit, in the community of the Church, is our “chief 
duty and highest dignity,” the focus of our lives and of everything 
we do. God sanctifies us by the worship we offer Him; but, from 
the side of the worshiper, to praise Him even here on earth is an 
“end in itself’ — except as it anticipates and leads to the activity 
of redeemed mankind, the praise which the City of God made 
perfect will offer to Him in joy for all eternity. 

The modern commercial spirit has all but obscured this basic 
fact of religious living — among Catholics as much as others. Be- 
ginning to enter into the mentality of Scripture and the liturgy will 
gradually bring about this much-needed reorientation. But we can 
aid it, not.only by instruction, but also by example and practice. 

Pastors, teachers, parents can indicate by what they do as well 
as what they say that taking part in the Mass, frequenting the 
sacraments, attending devotions, etc., are never means to be used 
to “get” this or that material or spiritual gain. Prayer of every kind 
is listening to God and praising Him, and part of our praise is 
trustfully to present to Him our needs and even our “wants.” In 
the same way, Christians do not give money or time or energy 
to God with one eye on public approval, or on a lottery TV or 
car—the Christian attitude is to give simply for love of God 
and neighbor. 

How greatly, then, the look and feel of much Catholic activity 
would be changed if we all really began to put “first things first”! 
And so long as we do not, how much of a strain we put on the 
faith of those who are really religious-minded, both inside and out- 
side the Church. 

And, finally, we can undertake, each in our own sphere, the task 
of the Christian in the world: using created things, including human 
time and strength and talent, for their proper purposes ; re-ordering 
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every kind of human activity and its use of things toward the praise 
of God and the true welfare of mankind. 

The scope and implications of this task in the modern world 
have yet hardly been suspected. Only the aspect of social justice 
has as yet received real consideration by Catholic thinkers. Many 
men of good will outside the Church are beginning to think out 
the problems of human work in today’s context. We should be 
joining with them and helping to find solutions in the light and 
love of Christ. 

Of course, it is primarily the task of laymen to strive in their 
various professions and types of work to reorient the social and 

conomic orders toward the serving of true human needs. But 
priests and religious equally are committed to the Christian task of 
striving to use created things rightly. They equally are under the 
Christian obligation of striving to do well whatever they do, for 
the love of God and neighbor. They are under the same obligation 
as the layman to strive for singleness of purpose — of doing their 
work primarily for the sake of serving whatever particular human 
need — spiritual, psycho-physical or physical — that work is meant 
to serve, not for some intrinsic reason, even a spiritual one. 

We are all infected to some extent with the spirit of today’s 
world, convincing us that what you do has no intrinsic relationship 
with what may be got out of it, so why worry how well you do any- 
thing. And we will never “redeem the time” if we do not strive 
very concretely to replace this with the spirit of Christian love. 

And priest and religious can do much more than laymen — even 
parents —to direct the thinking of young people along these lines, 
with regard to everything they use and do, and with regard to 
their choice of a vocation and work. As things are, the outlook on 
life gained from a Catholic education is too well characterized by 
the advice offered, it is said, to the graduating class in one of our 
colleges: “Go out, my boys, and make every dollar you can — so 
long as it doesn’t interfere with your spiritual life.” 

All this may seem, at first sight, far removed from the question 
of our “roots in nature” in relation to the psychology of worship. 
Yet, in the traditional perspective of Christian thinking, the only 
way back to the relationship of man to nature willed by God — or, 
rather, forward to the new relationship established in Christ — is 
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by way of our sharing in His passion and cross, through our offer- 
ing the “spiritual sacrifice” of daily life and action. Until daily 
work and all activity are first seen as “indirect worship” and re- 
ordered so as to be such, we shall never succeed in seeing either 


ourselves or material things as anything but profane. 
Mary Perkins Ryan 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


AND BY RISING HE 
RESTORED LIFE 


HE Easter Vigil service, with its 
predominant twin motifs of baptism and resurrection, focuses at- 
tention once again upon an aspect of redemption which has until 
recent years been long neglected in Catholic theology.' The in- 
terpretation of Christ’s salvific work in the light of the theory of 
vicarious satisfaction and merit restricted it to His passion and 
death. His resurrection was viewed as a kind of postlude to the 
drama, the most compelling motive of credibility which guarantees 
that the one who died is really the Son of God. 


*To date the most important contribution to the theology of the resurrec- 
tion is the volume, Christus Victor Mortis, which consists of the papers read 
at the third theological week of the Pontifical Gregorian University, Septem- 
ber 23-27, 1957. It is published as one of the numbers of Gregorianum, 
Vol. 39 (1958). Earlier bibliography may be found referred to in the per- 
tinent articles. 

The present paper is little more than an English digest of the contribution 
to this volume of Rev. Stanislas Lyonnet, S.J., “La Valeur Sotériologique 
de la Résurrection du Christ selon Saint Paul,” pp. 295-318, and happily it 
affords the writer an opportunity to acknowledge his great indebtedness to 
Fr. Lyonnet’s publications and class lectures. A convenient synthesis of his 
contributions to the theology of redemption may be found in A. Robert — 
A. Feuillet, Introduction a la Bible Il (Paris: Desciée, 1959), “La Sotéri- 
ologie Paulinienne,” pp. 840-889, which, however, does not supersede the 
series of articles currently appearing in Verbum Domini. 

The writer also utilized generously in preparing this paper Bruce Vawter, 
C.M., “Resurrection and Redemption,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 15 
(1953) 17-23; Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P., “In Phil. 3, 10-11,” Verbum 
Domini 37 (1959) 26-31. 
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Quite the reverse was the thinking of the Christians whom the 
apostles instructed. They spontaneously ascribed their salvation to 
the risen Christ exalted to the right hand of the Father, the Lord 
who sent the Spirit so that the baptized might participate in the life 
of the glorified Savior. At times, His passion and death are pre- 
supposed rather than mentioned. 

At their baptism, for example, the first Christians professed their 
faith in the divinity of Christ in the formula, “Jesus is Lord,” a truth 
which they linked intimately to His resurrection. St. Paul alludes 
to this baptismal profession in his epistle to the Romans: 

“If you confess in words that Jesus is Lord, 
and believe with your mind that God raised him from the 
dead, you shall be saved: 

For with the mind one believes in order to obtain justification, 
and in words one confesses to obtain salvation” (10:9- 
10). 

In another allusion to the early creed in the same epistle, redemp- 
tion is attributed to Jesus’ death and resurrection as to a single 
integral action: Abraham’s meritorious faith illustrates for us the 
power of faith, since we believe in God 

“who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead — 
who was delivered up for our sins, 
and rose again for our justification” (4:24-25). 

With his usual penetration St. Thomas caught the force of the 
Hebrew parallelism: “Both the passion of Christ and His resur- 
rection are the cause of our justification in both its aspects,” i.e., 
in its negative aspect, remission of sins, as well as its positive 
aspect, the infusion of the new life of grace (Summa Theologica, 
III, q. 56, art. 2, ad 4). 

This causality of Christ’s death and resurrection was dramatized 
effectively in the sacrament of baptism as it was conferred in the 
early Church. The catechumen’s immersion into the baptismal 
waters portrayed death to sin and burial with Christ, in order to 
emerge from these waters united to the risen Savior : 

We who have 
been baptized into Christ Jesus have all been baptized into his death. Yes, 
we were buried with him by means of baptism into death, so that, just 
as Christ has risen from the dead to mediate the Father’s glory to us, we 
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also may walk in the newness that is (divine life). Since we have been 
united with him in the likeness of his death, we must be united with him 
also in the likeness of his resurrection (Rom. 6:3-—5). 


The early baptismal hymn which the Apostle quotes in his letter 
to the Ephesians and 1 Timothy reflects the same conviction re- 
garding the causality of the resurrection. In bidding the catechu- 
men to come forth from the waters, precisely the same two words 
are used that the New Testament uses to describe Christ’s resur- 
rection: the new Christian rises with Jesus, whose salvific work 
on earth and in heaven is summarized in the rest of the hymn: 


Wake up (egeire), you sleeper, 
arise (anasta) from death, 
and Christ will give you light . . . (Eph. 5:14). 
Who was made known in his human nature, 
then vindicated as to the Spirit (i.e., by the resurrection), 
beheld by angels, 
proclaimed among nations, 
believed in throughout the world, 
taken up in glory (1 Tim. 3:16). 


This hymn presupposes a theological viewpoint similar to that 
of the earliest sermons summarized in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The occasion for these sermons is the ecstatic praying in tongues 
(2:23ff.), the healing of the lame man (3:6), or the apostles’ in- 
sistence upon preaching Christ in spite of official prohibitions 
(5:29ff.). 


The drama of redemption is sketched almost incidentally to ex- 
plain the events in question. Only by the power of Jesus Christ, the 
apostles reply, can the facts be accounted for. Although put to 
death (note how crucifixion and death are subordinated to the 
resurrection), He has been raised from the dead by the Father, 
as the apostles can attest, since they saw Him repeatedly. He is 
now exalted to the right hand of the Father whence He has sent 
the Holy Spirit, whose marvelous working is evident to all. 

In connection with the resurrection and exaltation, the apostles 
state that the Father made Him Lord, or Christ (the Messiah), or 
Author of life, or Savior, or Son of God. By this they mean, as the 
context certifies, that with His exaltation Jesus inaugurates His 
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divine life on our behalf: it is from this vantage point that He is 
Messiah, Author of life, Savior, Son of God! 

By the hands of wicked 
men (the Romans) you have crucified and slain him. . . . But God 
has raised up . . . this Jesus: we are all witnesses of it. In consequence, 
he is exalted to the right hand of God and has received from the Father 
the Holy Spirit whom he had promised to send. It is this Spirit whom you 
see and hear that he has poured forth. . . . Therefore, let the whole 
house of Israel know beyond all doubt that God has made both Lord and 
Christ this Jesus whom you crucified (Acts 2:23, 32-33, 36). 

You disowned the Holy and Just One, . . . the Author of life you 
killed, whom God has raised up from the dead; of this we are witnesses. 
His name it is, that is, by faith in his name, that has made strong this 
man. . . . The faith that comes through Jesus has given him the perfect 
health that all of you see. . . . To you (Jews) God, raising up his Son, 
has first sent him to bless you, that everyone may turn from his wicked- 
ness (Acts 3:14~-26). 


In the reply to the Sanhedrin St. Peter directly links up remission 
of sins with the exaltation of Christ: “God has exalted Jesus, whom 
you put to death . . . to his right hand to be Author of Life and 
Savior, in order to grant repentance to Israel and forgiveness of 
sins” (5:30-31). 


As a variation of this theme St. Paul sees the fulfilment of Ps. 
2 and the conferral of the title “Son of God” dependent upon the 
resurrection : “And so we bring you the good news that God has ful- 
filled the promise he made to our fathers . . . in raising up Jesus, 
as it is also written in the second Psalm, “Thou art my son, this day 
I have begotten thee’” (Acts 13:32-33). 

Although the Apostle of the Gentiles developed the theology of 
the resurrection in the light of our incorporation into Christ, he 
never abandoned the viewpoint of the primitive catechesis, as we 
can see from the greeting that opens the epistle to the Romans —a 
sentence that anticipates the involved style of Ephesians. His gos- 
pel, he says, has for its object the Son of God. But he distinguishes 
the eternal divine sonship from the historical career of the incarnate 
Jesus on earth as well as from the sonship that was Christ’s by virtue 
of the resurrection, the sonship which has, we might comment, a 
new mode of being since by it we become children of God: 
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“who was born according to his human nature of the offspring 
of David, constituted Son of God in power (i.e., in our respect, 
in as much as He now exploits His salvific power) 
according to the holiness of his spirit 
by resurrection from the dead . . . ” (1:3-4). 

If our redemption is due to the resurrection of Christ integrally 
with His passion and death, in what way is it applied to us? If we ad- 
mit that the redemptive act historically includes passion, death, and 
resurrection (objective redemption), can we say the same of sub- 
jective redemption? Yes, St. Paul would answer without hesitation; 
on several occasions he repeats that the blessings of redemption are 
applied to us by the principle of our solidarity with Christ. We are 
in Christ and He is in us; we are the Body which is Christ, the risen 
Christ, the only Christ that Paul knows. 

This solidarity is assumed in his first epistle precisely in connec- 
tion with the resurrection of the dead. To appreciate the significance 
of Paul’s statements, we must keep in mind that he writes as a He- 
brew, unfamiliar with the body-soul, matter-spirit dichotomy that 
characterizes Greek philosophy. At least in his earlier epistles he 
does not refer to the possibility that a disembodied spirit may be with 
Christ in heaven. In Paul’s thought the whole person is concerned, 
just as Christ is in heaven with soul and body. Consequently, Paul 
does not posit a causality for our bodily resurrection distinct from 
the causality of the resurrection of Christ in our life of grace. “If we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again, so with him God will bring 
those also who have fallen asleep through Jesus” (1 Thess. 4:14). 

This basic thought is developed in 1 Corinthians: 

In view of our 
preaching that Christ has risen from the dead, how can some of you 
claim that there is no resurrection of the dead? If there is no resurrection 
of the dead, it follows that Christ has not risen. But if Christ has not 
risen, then our preaching has been baseless, and your faith also is base- 
less. Yes, then it turns out that we are false witnesses about God, in that 
we have testified against God that he raised up Christ — whom he did 
not raise, if the dead do not rise. If the dead do not rise, Christ has not 
risen; if Christ has not risen, your faith is ineffectual, you are still in 
your sins. Hence they also who have fallen asleep in Christ have simply 
perished (15:12-18). 
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Today it is no longer admitted that Paul’s conclusion, “your faith 
is ineffectual, you are still in your sins,” is the conclusion to a proc- 
ess of reasoning in which the resurrection of Christ is merely a 
motive of credibility. Paul reasons as follows: Head cannot rise 
without the body. Deny the resurrection of the Christian, you must 
deny the resurrection of Christ. But then you deny the whole re- 
demptive act, because passion-death-resurrection are one act of 
God upon which our justification depends. 

In the same chapter Paul clarifies his position by developing the 
Adam-Christ antithesis. From Adam we have our natural life ; from 
Christ, our supernatural life. Solidarity with Adam brought death, 
i.c., total death as in Romans, chapters 5 through 7, which includes 
loss of supernatural life. Solidarity with Christ, on the other hand, 
brings resurrection from the dead, both physical and supernatural. 


But as it is, Christ has risen from the dead, the firstfruits of those who 
have fallen asleep. Since by a man came death, by a man also comes 
resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, so in Christ all will be 
made to live (15:20—22). 

If there is a natural body (i.e., the person with only the natural life- 
principle), there is also a spiritual body (i.e., the person with the super- 
natural life-principle). So also it is written (Gen. 2:7): “The first man, 
Adam, became a living being”; the last Adam became a life-giving spirit. 
.. . The first man was of the earth, terrestrial; the second man is from 
heaven, celestial. As was the terrestrial man, such also are those of this 
earth; and as is the celestial man, such also are those of heaven (15:44— 
45, 47-48). 


The effects of this solidarity include not only the resurrection, 
but also the exaltation of Christ, according to the letter to the 
Ephesians: “God, who is rich in mercy, because of the immense 
love with which he has loved us, even when we were dead because 
of our sins, brought us to life together with Christ . . . and 
raised us up together, seating us together in heaven in Christ Jesus 
5 ee 

The companion epistle, to the Colossians, adds that this exalta- 
tion of Head and members is the result of the one causality of the 
Father: “You were buried together with him in baptism, and in 
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him also you rose again through faith by the working of God who 
raised him (Christ) from the dead” (2:12). 

This survey of the more important texts gains immeasurably in 
clarity, if it profits by the brilliant light which Fr. Lyonnet’s con- 
tributions to the Pauline theology of redemption casts upon them. 
The pertinent texts must be read in the framework of the biblical 
categories, which are not those of vicarious satisfaction or meri- 
torious causality. 

Most probably Paul thought of Christ’s redemptive work in 
terms of the “return to God” graphically portrayed in the parable 
of the prodigal son. The inspired authors of the Bible view sin as 
disobedience toward God, a revolt against God’s supreme rights, 
an aversion from Him which becomes an ever-widening estrange- 
ment, as sin increases its tyranny over the human race. 

Sin brought death, according to Genesis. But as revelation pro- 
gresses and the horizon of reward and punishment is pushed back 
beyond the restricted perspective of this life, sin is seen ever more 
sharply as total or spiritual death, eternal separation from God. 

The farther man strayed, the more helpless he became. Never- 
theless, by a decision of supreme love, God decreed not only to 
save mankind, to bring the prodigal back to Himself, but to save 
him in a way that attests the ultimate in love and respect for man’s 
freedom. He would enable mankind to return freely to God. Ac- 
cordingly He sent His own Son to become one of us, to take on our 
condition as sinners, without, however, actually taking on our sin: 
“For our sakes he (the Father) made him to be sin who knew noth- 
ing of sin, so that in him we might become the justice of God” 
(2 Cor. 5:21). The same thought is expressed in more precise 
language in Romans 8:3: “By sending his Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh as a sin-offering, he has condemned sin in the flesh, 
in order that the demands of the Law (i.e., the holiness which the 
Law demanded, but could not impart) might be realized in us, as 
long as we walk according to the spirit, not according to the flesh.” 

Christ, therefore, took on our condition as sinner, that of prodi- 
gal son or the lost sheep. As man He is the first one to realize the 
return to the Father; He passed from the condition of sinner to a 
divine condition: “He passed from this world to the Father,” St. 
John writes, alluding to the Passover (13:1). 
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This return of human nature is not due, then, to a kind of juridi- 
cal fiction or to reparation of merely the moral order, but to the 
dying of Christ to the weak and passible flesh, a “flesh of sin,” and 
rising with a glorified body to become a “life-giving spirit” (1 Cor. 
15:45). From the sphere of sin to which He belonged, since in 
the Incarnation He had become united with sinful mankind, He 
has passed to the divine sphere: “. . . the death that he died, he 
died once for all; but the life that he lives, he lives for God” 
(Rom. 6:10). 

That the Christian participates in the death and resurrection of 
Christ by baptism St. Paul clearly affirms (cf. Rom. 6:3, quoted 
above). This presupposes that Christ when dying and rising in 
some way bore in Himself all men who have been called to share 
personally in the fruits of this mystery. The designation of Christ 
as “firstfruits” of the resurrection (1 Cor. 15:20) implies the same. 

The descriptions “first” and “second Adam” convey the notion 
of corporate personality, i.e., the progenitor summing up and in- 
cluding in himself all who follow him —a notion which a Hebrew 
would understand far more readily than we do. 

Needless to say, a time interval separates the act of Christ from 
its acceptance by the individual, just as a certain time interval 
separated the death of Christ from His bodily resurrection. With- 
out it, His death could not have been verified as a real death. 

Still, the resurrection was organically one with the death, so 
much so that the same acts of love and obedience, by which Christ 
reversed mankind’s aversion from God to a return to Him, extend 
also to the resurrection. Infact, since love is life, a movement of 
the will toward union with the one loved, the resurrection and 
exaltation are the primary movement in the redeeming love of 
Christ. 

Although it is His love for the Father expressed with unsurpassed 
conviction in the redemptive death which is primary, the same act 
of love includes mankind and brings it to the Father. The Apostle 
stresses this love as touching both the individual and men collec- 
tively : 

With Christ I am nailed to the cross. It is now no longer I that 
live, but Christ lives in me. And the life that I now live in the flesh, I 
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live through my faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himselj 
up for me (Gal. 2:19b-20). 

Walk in love, as Christ also loved us and delivered himself up for 
us as an Offering and a sacrifice to God to ascend in fragrant odor. . . 
Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ also loved the Church, and 
delivered himself up for her, that he might sanctify her, cleansing her 
in the bath of water by means of the word, in order that he might 
present to himself the Church in all her glory (Eph. 5:2, 25-27). 


That the Christian’s response must be a response of love St. Paul 
brings out more by example than by exhortation. It is interesting to 
observe that the texts which describe the Apostle’s untiring, rest- 
less zeal are inevitably his response of love to Christ’s love. They 
seem to owe their dynamism precisely to the Apostle’s awareness 
of the inseparability of resurrection from death in redemption. 
“The love that Christ has for us takes hold of and dominates us, 
because we have come to the conclusion that since One died for 
all, therefore all died; and that Christ died for all, in order that 
they who are alive may live no longer for themselves, but for him 
who died for them and rose again” (2 Cor. 5:14-15). 

Elsewhere Paul states proudly that the only thing that matters in 
life is the all-important “knowledge” of Christ, a knowledge of 
possession, according to the usual Hebrew conception. This knowl- 
edge has included experience of the “power of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion,” the divine power exploited in the resurrection which freed 
Christ from the weakness of His earthly existence and through the 
mediation of the risen body applies to us His salvific action. 

Inseparable from the resurrection, however, is “fellowship with 
Christ’s sufferings.” Since the action of the Spirit sent by the risen 
Christ consists in the outpouring of God’s love, the same love which 
motivated the death and resurrection of the Savior, the Christian 
must bear the “form” of the dying as well as of the risen Christ. 

And because the real terminus is life, the love of Christ impels us 
on always to grow and push on toward our ideal, even though attain- 
ment is possible only when “we are dissolved and are with Christ”: 


I count everything as loss in comparison with the all-important know!- 
edge of Jesus Christ my Lord. For his sake I have suffered the loss of 
all things, and I regard them as refuse, just so I gain Christ . . . that I 
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may know him and the power of his resurrection and the fellowship of 
his sufferings: to become like him in death, in the hope that somehow 
I may attain to the resurrection from the dead. Not that I have already 
obtained this, or already have been made perfect, but I press on, hoping 
that I may lay hold of that for which Christ Jesus has laid hold of me 
(Phil. 3:8—12). 

Edward F. Siegman, C.PP.S. 


GATHERING THE FRAGMENTS 


N The Mys- 
tery of the Church (Helicon, $4.75) Yves Congar writes that up 
to the time of Pentecost the apostles had been disciples. They 
were just “the twelve.” They had been singled out and instructed 
by our Lord, but they were made apostles by the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. At Pentecost two new elements entered their lives: 
holiness and power. 

Jesus spoke of Himself as “he whom the Father sanctified and 
sent into the world” (John 10:36). In what has been called Christ’s 
sacerdotal prayer at the Last Supper— it might better be called 
His apostolic prayer — Christ relates His mission from the Father 
to the apostles’ mission from Himself: “Thou hast sent me into 
the world on thy errand, and I have sent them into the world on 
my errand; and I dedicate myself for their sakes, that they too may 
be dedicated through the truth” (John 17:18, 19). 

The holiness and power of the contemporary apostolate does 
not make him who is engaged in it only a “militant,” or a man of 
influence who gathers adherents around him. It is a lamentable 
abuse of language to speak in the current fashion, of apostles of 
the press, of sports, of television. An apostle is a man of God, not 
merely a propagandist, and for this reason it is essential that he 
first be made holy before being sent out on a mission — though it 
remains true that he also sanctifies himself in and through the 
exercise of his mission. 
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The apostle is a living element in God’s plan of salvation, an 
emanation, as it were, of Christ Himself, who said: “As the 
Father has sent me, so also I send you” (John 20:21). An apostle 
is one who hands on the saving love which, issuing from the 
Father’s heart, passes through the incarnate Word, and is com- 
municated to us by the Holy Spirit (cf. Rom. 5:5). The mystery 
of the apostolate belongs to the order of holiness. For this reason 
St. Thomas speaks of the personality of the apostles being en- 
tirely penetrated and fashioned by the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
holiness. It is noteworthy that the two gifts which are to charac- 
terize the apostles, holiness and power, are precisely those which 
the biblical texts attributed as acts proper to the Holy Spirit. 


The Idea of Catholicism (Meridian, $6.00), an anthology edited 
by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., and William F. Lynch, S.J., with 
selections from Cardinal Suhard, Newman, Haring, Adam, Congar, 
D’Arcy among others, provides the serious student of Catholicism 
with material on its basic tenets. Those looking for a short mari- 
ological statement will find Father Burghardt’s “Theotokos: The 
Mother of God” something of a minor classic. 

The editors have included the whole of Father P. Benoit’s “The 
Holy Eucharist” in which the French Dominican treats of aspects 
of the Real Presence and its relationship to the Sacrifice. 

Our Lord could have remained near us simply by the spiritual 
presence of faith. His word could have assured us of His perma- 
nent presence. While this would have been possible, it would have 
been to approach man as a purely spiritual being. Man, however, 
is a being endowed with senses; his soul lives in his body. To this 
body-soul creature God has always revealed Himself by means of 
action as much as by words. He did not merely declare to the Israel- 
ites that He was their savior. He saved them by rescuing them from 
Egypt “with outstretched arm.” And not satisfied simply to rescue 
them, He made this act of salvation perceptible to the senses by 
the blood of the paschal lamb smeared on the doors, by the tables 
of the Law written by His own hand, by the bronze serpent set 
up in the desert. 

Christ, the supreme expression of God’s nearness as far as it 
can be perceived, did not act differently. When He takes bread 
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and wine in order to attach to them the permanent presence of 
His sacrifice, He does so to make this presence perceptible, tan- 
gible, striking. 

The bread and wine here are not just symbols. They are really 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ. To establish this, it is not 
enough to stress the form of Christ’s words: “This is my body” 
or “this is my blood,” for philology would not adequately support 
such an argument. Christ spoke these words in Aramaic, and in 
this language the copula is not expressed. Joachim Jeremias pro- 
poses for the original Aramaic words: den bisri (this my flesh) 
and den idhmi (this my blood). 

Further, the copula which is understood need not necessarily 
signify a real identity. In the phrase “the field is the world” the 
verb is clearly not intended to mean more than “signifies” or “rep- 
resents.” From a purely philological point of view the words could 
be understood as “this represents my body; this represents my 
blood.” We do not accept this interpretation because other reasons 
demand something more in this particular case. 

The value of bread and wine as a symbolic expression of pres- 
ence and sacrifice is not sufficient of itself to explain the use of 
bread and wine. In a parable an abstract idea is made clear by a 
concrete image: the sowing of seed, the treasure, the lamp. These 
really help the mind to grasp the mysteries of the kingdom of God. 

But here the case is quite different. Our Lord speaks of His 
body which He is going to give for His brethren, of His blood 
which He is about to shed. There is nothing more concrete and 
more immediate. But in what way would the bread on the table 
and the wine in the cup convey this? Jesus did not use bread and 
wine as illustrations which made clear His coming sacrifice. The 
matter is the other way around. Far from helping of themselves 
to explain the death of the body and the shedding of blood, it is 
precisely the bread and wine which need explaining by means of 
the former, that is, the death of the body and the shedding of the 
blood. 

Bread and wine do not strike us immediately as symbols, but 
rather as food; their immediate appeal is to the body as food. It 
is not an idea or instruction that they are to convey to those who 
partake of them, but a very concrete reality, the body and blood 
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of the Lord. This is the concrete and realist plane on which Chris- 
tian salvation is found. 

The salvation of Christ is concerned with the body as much as 
the soul. Due to Greek thought we often miss the significance of 
the full sacramental dimension. Greek philosophy, influenced by 
Plato, conceived of the body as a prison; the soul’s salvation de- 
pends on ridding oneself of the body. The Greek idea of immor- 
tality concerns only the soul, freed at last of its miserable burden. 
Christians unconsciously think along such lines and as a result 
sometimes do not give the body its proper place in the work of sal- 
vation. It appears alongside the soul as a poor relative, and we 
dare not think of it when it is a question of grace. We speak of 
“saving our souls,” seemingly forgetting that souls dwell in bodies. 

It is this failure to give the body its proper place which gives rise 
to a defective understanding of the resurrection of Christ: some 
see in this triumph over flesh a personal compensation, a rich re- 
ward from indignities patiently borne. After such humiliations was 
it not fitting that the body, thus sacrificed, should experience glory? 
Though not false, such formulations are narrow and incomplete. 

In biblical anthropology the body is not an accidental companion, 
but an essential part of man, created at the same time as the soul 
and as good as it. When sin entered, it disrupted the harmony be- 
tween body and soul, and affected the soul as much as the body. In 
biblical revelation the only genuine salvation is that of the soul 
with its body. It is even going too far when, under pressure of lan- 
guage, we speak of body and soul as two distinct parts. In Semitic 
and biblical thought man is his soul and man is his body; they 
are two inseparable and complementary aspects of one concrete 
being. Unless we understand the biblical manner of thinking we 
will not understand the Incarnation, redemption, and the sacra- 
mental economy. 

When Christ communicated His life to us, it is our bodies as 
much as our souls which He unites with Himself. It is His body as 
well as His soul:which He puts in contact with ours in order to 
make us sharers in His passage from death to life. The grace of 
Christ is His concrete life, that life which shines forth in His glori- 
fied soul. This life He communicates to our souls and bodies. 

All of this makes it understandable why Christ, in order to reach 
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man, uses these physical, perceptible means which are the sacra- 
ments. Salvation comes by faith and the sacraments of faith: faith 
alone would have sufficed for disembodied souls, but the sacra- 
ments of faith are necessary if the body, which supports the soul, 
is to be reached at its own level. In each of the sacraments His 
glorified and spiritual body comes into contact with our sinful body 
and heals it along with the soul which dwells in it. 

In the Eucharist it is not a gesture of the body of Christ which 
sanctifies, but the body itself in its plenitude as the source of grace; 
it is not through a somewhat superficial or ephemeral contact, 
but through the most intimate and lasting contact there can be in 
this life: the assimilation of food. Christ nourishes us with His 
flesh. 

This demands that the bread and wine which we receive should 
be truly the flesh and blood of the Lord. And for this reason the 
words, “This is my body,” are understood not as representing but 
as identifying. 

That the early Church understood the demand and interpreted 
the words of Christ as identifying is attested by the inspired theo- 
logians Paul and John: “Whoever eats the bread or drinks the 
Lord’s cup unworthily will have to answer for the body and blood 
of the Lord . . . for he who eats and drinks, eats and drinks his 
own condemnation, if he does not recognize the body therein” 
(1 Cor. 11:27, 29). “My flesh is truly food and my blood truly 
drink” (John 6:56). 


In a short chapter of his A Message to Catholics and Protestants 
(Eerdmans, $1.50), Oscar Cullman, a Protestant Scripture scholar, 
summarizes the New Testament teaching on the unity of the 
Church. The necessity for union is forcefully expressed by St. Paul 
in his definition of the Church as the body of Christ. “Because the 
Church is the body of Christ, division is more than an offence; it 
is an absurdity, a contradiction.” There will be variations within 
the body even as different members serve different functions; but 
for the same reason all these variations must submit to the su- 
periority of the one body. 

In Ephesians 4:4 St. Paul, very likely quoting from an older 
creed of the Church, teaches that unity of the Church proceeds 
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from one Spirit: “One body and one Spirit; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism.” To sin against the unity of the body is to sin against 
the Holy Spirit. According to St. Paul it is also to sin against the 
resurrected body of Christ of which we partake in the Eucharist: 
“The bread which we break, is it not participation in the body of 
Christ? Because there is one bread, we who are many are one 
body” (1 Cor. 10:18). 


Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


A PARISH PROFILE 


NNUNCIATION parish in Chi- 
cago, like many other parishes in the older, central districts of the 
city, is located in an area in which there is a bewildering profusion of 
Catholic churches. Annunciation was once known as the “Irish Church” 
and, indeed, a perusal of the parish books of forty years ago reveals 
an unvaried succession of names like Sullivan, McMahon and Calla- 
han. Now, however, the neighborhood is about 85% Polish. There 
is an ever-increasing influx of southern whites and a few scattered set- 
tlements of Puerto Ricans, but the neighborhood remains predomi- 
nantly Polish. 

Although some non-parishioners still refer to it as the “Irish Church,” 
Annunciation is really the “ordinary,” the “American,” the territorial 
parish in an area which includes five national parishes — three Polish 
(one huge Polish church is located two blocks from Annunciation and 
completely dwarfs it) one Lithuanian (located literally right across 
the street, and numbering among its parishioners many Poles and only 
a handful of Lithuanians), and one German parish, which is German 
only to the extent that the priests who administer it bear German names. 

In such a set-up as this the difficulties in establishing some sort of 
community are enormous. There is no such thing as a parish commu- 
nity here with the parish church as its center. People who live next 
door to Annunciation belong to St. Mary of the Angels parish two 
blocks away. Others, right across the street belong to St. Stanislaus, 
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fully eight blocks away. Many Catholics in the neighborhood, never 
having registered in any of the parishes, regard themselves as parish- 
joners of none at all (one despairs of ever getting across the concept 
of a territorial parish). Some attend Annunciation or St. Michael’s 
according to their whim. It is not uncommon for different members 
of a given family to belong to different parishes. 

One can see at once the first difficulty which would occur to a pastor 
when the idea of active participation is broached. There is not here a 
“captive congregation” which would feel compelled to continue coming 
to Mass at their own parish even though they did not at first like the 
idea of participation. In our set-up anyone who was not pleased would 
have only to walk across the street and find a shorter, silent Mass. 

Fortunately, the pastor of Annunciation was not fazed by this diffi- 
culty. He took what seemed like the recklessly optimistic view that 
participation might increase the attendance at Mass. 

Actually, he proved to be right. If there have been any adverse com- 
ments we have not heard them. This is difficult to believe, but it is a 
fact. In a higher income parish there would be some “conscientious 
objectors.” Here there have been at least no outspoken ones. On the 
other hand, there have been many, many favorable comments, and 
over-all attendance has, if anything, increased. 


FIRST STEPS 


The first steps towards active participation in the liturgy at Annunci- 
ation parish were taken five years ago. Before that time the Sunday high 
Mass was the 9 o’clock, children’s Mass. The children attended this Mass 
but sang nothing, one lone organist holding forth in the choir loft on 
Sunday just as she did at the weekday high Masses. The Other Masses at 
6:30, 8, 10, 11 and 12, were all low Masses at which the congregation 
said and sang nothing. 

One of the most notable and distressing characteristics of these Sun- 
day Masses was the small number of Communions. This is still a very 
real problem in our parish. Jansenism dies hard among the people in 
our neighborhood. But years of intense, unceasing emphasis on weekly 
Communion in sermons, in the schoolrooms and in the confessional 
coupled with active participation in the Mass have brought about a 
decided improvement. There is still a long way to go, however. 

The first step was really an intensification of this campaign for weekly 
Communion. One of the priests brought the subject of the Eucharist, 
the meaning of the Mass and the importance of Communion in the 
Mass, into almost every sermon. (It is astonishing how easily this can 
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be done.) Other steps in the preparation were the instruction and train- 
ing of the children in the school and a sermon on the meaning of the 
liturgy and the importance of participation at the later Masses for 
four or five weeks. (This sort of preaching must be done not infre- 
quently we have found, even after participation is well established. ) 

We began at Annunciation with a situation which looked grim, to 
say the least. The two assistants undertook to do the whole job. 

The one undoubted asset, and it was a great one, was the fact that 
one of the two assistants had had some musical training, possessed a 
good singing voice and a musical ear and could direct. This was, to be 
sure, a great asset, but it appeared at first to be the only one; every- 
thing else seemed to be a liability. The other assistant had absolutely 
no musical talent or training, no singing voice at all and a positive 
horror of directing a congregation. 

Besides this, there was no choir, no liturgical tradition (for example, 
not even the children in the parish used or even knew how to use a 
missal), and, it soon developed—no organist. The regular organist, 
who had been kindly disposed towards the idea of active participation, 
was Offered a more lucrative post and departed shortly after the pro- 
gram was launched. She was replaced on weekdays by a man in his 
eighties whose playing and singing would have to be heard to be be- 
lieved. We barred him absolutely from the Sunday Masses. 

In very fact, however, these seeming liabilities turned out to be assets. 
Two young ladies from the parish spoke up and volunteered to play 
the organ at Sunday Masses. The fact that the use of the missal was 
virtually unknown to our congregation turned out to be a great bless- 
ing. We did not have the kind of individualistic “missal Catholic” who 
resents any intrusion on his preoccupation with his little black book, 
who refuses to sing a Sanctus because he wants to read the words of 
the Te Igitur, and who will not look up and listen to the word of God 
as it is read because he feels he must check up on the epistle and gospel 
for himself in his own missal. 

The very last step, which we have only recently taken, was to teach 
the children how to use a missal and encourage them and the rest of 
the congregation to bring one to Mass. It has not been an unmixed 
blessing, if truth be told. 

The sisters, as it turned out, were more than willing to pitch in and 
cooperate. They had merely been waiting, and some of them praying, 
for something to start. There was no full-time music sister, but the 
seventh grade sister had the courage to take upon herself the job of 
training the children to sing at Mass. 
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The fact that one of the assistants could neither sing nor direct also 
proved to be an asset, in a way. He summoned up enough courage to 
stand up and “direct” the congregation. The congregation apparently 
felt they had to go along with him since he was trying so hard. Then 
too, when we got to the point of asking laymen to take over the job 
of reading and directing we could always argue: “If Father so-and-so 
can do it, so can you.” It worked. 


PROGRESS 


As soon as the seventh and eighth graders were ready to sing the high 
Mass we changed the high Mass from the 9 to the 10 o’clock Mass on 
Sunday. The eighth and seventh grade class took turns in the choir 
loft, acting as choir. The class which was not acting as choir that Sun- 
day was dispersed throughout the congregation downstairs as “plants.” 
The idea was that bit by bit the people downstairs would take over and 
do the singing. 

The assistant who had some musical training used the ten minutes 
which would normally be given to the sermon as a singing practice for 
several Sundays at the 10 o’clock Mass. One Sunday the congregation 
learned the responses, which they proceeded to sing then and there at 
that Mass. The following Sunday they learned a Kyrie, the next a 
Sanctus, the next an Agnus Dei. These singing practices held right at 
Sunday Mass proved highly successful. Moreover, the people clearly 
enjoyed them. From time to time even now we throw one in — about 
twice a year or so. 

We tried to teach the 10 o’clock congregation a Gloria and a Credo 
but never really succeeded. To this day we have to leave these parts of 
the Mass to the school children. 

The problem here is not the musical notes but the Latin. Our people 
have had no trouble with the Latin responses nor with short pieces 
such as the Kyrie, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei, but, try as they may, they 
find the Latin words of the Gloria and Credo beyond them. 

When they stumbled over these parts they became discouraged and 
sang the other parts less well also. We decided, therefore, not to en- 
courage them to sing these longer pieces. Now, however, there is no one 
in the choir loft except a schola composed of a few seventh and eighth 
graders. All the ordinary is sung by the congregation downstairs, ex- 
cept that the leader does not direct the Gloria and Credo, thus giving 
the adults notice that they need feel under no compulsion to try to 
join in on these. 
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We now have a layman who conducts the chant at the high Mass 
every Sunday. Miraculously, a young man of the parish came forth 
and asked whether he might be taught to direct. It should be men- 
tioned that even at the very beginning, after only a few weeks of direc- 
tion by one of the priests, we used an eighth grade boy as director. 
There was only one boy who could and would do it, but when he 
moved out of the parish along came this other young man, who is now 
doing a near-professional job every week. 

When we took the seventh and eighth graders away from the chil- 
dren’s Mass (a move they loved, by the way) we were faced with a 
problem at the 9—there was a lot more room now at the children’s 
Mass, and the oldest children there were sixth graders. These, of course, 
turned out to be no problems at all. More parents now come to this 
Mass, and we are able quite easily to have a Mass in which children and 
adults join in participation. We do the same thing at the 9 and the 11 
on Sundays — a low Mass with the dialogue and vernacular hymns. 

At both Masses we use a layman as reader for the epistle and gospel. 
He reads in English while the celebrant is reading in Latin. The same 
man reads every Sunday at the 9. One of the sixth graders acts as leader 
by simply shouting out from his or her pew, “I believe in God,” or 
“Agnus Dei’ — and the congregation follows right along. At the 11 we 
now have a layman appointed for each Sunday of the month. This man 
stands at the microphone and leads the dialogue and the hymns and reads 
the epistle and gospel in English. 

At both the 9 and the 11 we use one of the cards printed by the World 
Music Publishing Co. of Cincinnati. We are not allowed to have the con- 
gregation say in English anything which is a literal translation of what 
the priest says in Latin, so we have had to make a paraphrase of the 
Gloria. We say the Apostles’ Creed instead of the Nicene. 

The 12 o’clock Mass became a dialogue Mass almost by accident. 
The hymn-dialogue cards were still in the pews from the 9 and the 11 
o’clock Masses. It was an easy matter for one of the priests to stand in 
the aisle or at the mike and to lead the people in the responses and 
prayers. Whenever he did this he also read the epistle and gospel in 
English. Once again, as the 12 o’clock Mass went along like this for 
a while another layman proved willing to take over the job of reader 
and prayer leader at this Mass every Sunday. 

The present picture at Annunciation is— a combination of dialogue, 
prayers and vernacular hymns at the low Masses at 9 and 11, a dialogue 
Mass at the 12, a high Mass sung by the whole congregation at the 10, 
and once a month, on Holy Name Sunday, a dialogue Mass at the 8. 
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At every one of these Masses the congregation is led not by a priest but 
by a layman. 

Anyone seeing the system as it operates every Sunday would imagine 
that a great deal of work and planning went into it. Actually, it all came 
about gradually and easily. The two assistants introduced active partici- 
pation bit by bit. New ideas, further developments would occur. Sheer 
expediency was responsible for many of the best things. The priests 
themselves open all the envelopes and count the collection during the 
Masses on Sunday. Therefore, it was almost because of necessity that 
laymen were drafted to take over as readers and leaders. Now, if we 
were starting from scratch, we are agreed that we would use laymen 
instead of priests for these functions right from the outset. 


SOME BENEFITS 


Not the least of the benefits of all our active participation is the effect 
it has had upon the men who act as readers and congregation leaders. 
Every one of them is now a weekly-communicant. All agree that in 
preparing the readings they have been brought closer to the Bible and 
have increased their knowledge of the faith. One of them spends literally 
three hours every week preparing the readings for Sunday. Another 
wrote to one of the priests on a card at Christmas: “I can put on this card 
what I would be embarrassed to say in person — how grateful I am for 
the wonderful participation in the Mass which our parish has provided. 
I can’t tell you what it has meant to my spiritual life.” 

Aside from one old Irishman (one of the rare Irishmen left in the 
parish) who announced to the priest that he couldn’t be “gettin’ up 
and down and talking out loud at Mass” because he has his “prayers to 
say,” the people have reacted astonishingly well. Many express real 
regret upon moving away. They move to better neighborhoods, but miss 
the participation. Many come back on Sundays when they can, even 
from great distances. 

About a year ago a section of Young Christian Workers was formed 
in our parish. One of the projects which the section undertook was the 
formation of a teen-age club. These clubs are frequently a headache 
for priests, but in this case it has been a real blessing. The Y.C.W. boys 
and girls hold a weekly dance for the teen-agers. At this weekly dance 
can be seen boys and girls who graduated from our school but have 
not been in evidence since, even at Mass. 

During Lent the Teen-age Club adopted the practice of attending the 
10 o’clock Mass in a body every Sunday. It is hoped that the custom can 
be continued and that the Sunday high Mass will come to be regarded 
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as the Young People’s Mass. It is quite a thing for the seventh and eighth 
graders, who are present to help with the congregational singing at that 
Mass, to see the high school students there, taking part and receiving 
Communion. 

This is one of the social benefits which can be traced to participation 
in the liturgy in our parish. There are many others, less tangible but 
none the less real. Somehow one can see what is happening: a sleeping 
parish is coming to life in many different ways. 

We are a long way from creating a community in our neighborhood. 
Perhaps such a thing is really impossible in the set-up. But it is doubtful 
whether the Y.C.W. would have come about if it had not been for the 
liturgy. Two of the most active young men in the section are our Sunday 
readers. There has been a noticeable increase in Communions. And at 
least within the walls of the church on Sunday mornings a feeling of 
community in worship is being formed. 

This can be felt by the priest as well as by the people. It was summed 
up very well by a priest from another diocese who lived with us in our 
rectory for a year while attending school in Chicago. The first, instinc- 
tive reaction of this young priest when he was told that the Mass he was 
to say on Sunday morning would be a dialogue Mass was} “O nuts! | 
hate that stuff.” Believe it or not — and this is one of our greatest tri- 
umphs — a couple of months later he admitted that for the first time he 
actually saw the connection between sanctifying grace and the liturgy, 
that for the first time he realized how participation in the liturgy can 
make people holier. His reaction shortly after that when he had occasion 
to say a Mass in a crowded but utterly silent church was, “I felt awfully 
alone up there. It didn’t seem right at all.” 


IN SUM 


To one who has not yet made the plunge into active participation, or, 
worse still, to one who has tried, failed and become discouraged this 
recital of our experience at Annuncation may seem unduly cheerful. It 
may even appear that we are glossing over the problems and difficulties 
in order to encourage others to try. This is not the case, however. It all 
worked out here with far less difficulty than one could ever imagine at 
the drawing-board stage. 

This is not to say that everyone in our congregation is singing out and 
speaking out with full voice and full realization of the meaning of 
worship. To be sure there are the “sharpshooters” in the rear (so named 
because of the way they go down on one knee, briefly, at the Consecra- 
tion). These are exclusively male and predominantly youthful. One 
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hesitates to hand them a card or a hymn book for fear of driving them 
away. It is still necessary for the leader to announce that the cards are 
jn the pews and should be picked up and used. 

Whenever the priest walks down the aisle he finds that at least one- 
third of the people, those in the back, are not singing nor saying the 
responses. Once they see the priest in the aisle and hear him singing 
or reciting the prayers, however, they rather shamefacedly reach for a 
card and begin to join in with the rest. That is, most of them do. There 
are, of course, some who simply will not go along. It would be foolish 
to badger them. 

It is obvious that if the priests were to relax their efforts the participa- 
tion we now have would die away, despite the fact that a great part of 
the congregation really enjoys it and wants it. Constant effort is re- 
quired. Sermons, reminders, a word here and there in and out of season 
as to what we are doing and why — all this is necessary. 

But what is most necessary and what will, we are convinced, always 
bring success in the long run is utter conviction on the part of the priests 
that it must be done and refusal to give up in the face of the difficulties 
and discouragements which inevitably arise from time to time. 

James J. Killgallon 


THE CHARLESTON ae 


ISHOPS and their liturgi- 
cal commissions are using a variety of means to further active par- 
ticipation in the Mass according to the 1958 Instruction of the S.R.C. 
A diocesan Liturgical Week has been a major step in the program fol- 
lowed by the Most Rev. Paul J. Hallinan, bishop of Charleston, and 
his liturgical commission, which is under the chairmanship of Rev. 
Roy F. Aiken. 

The Week, starting April 25, consisted of two days for priests, two 
days for lay people and two for Sisters. The lectures were given by 
Fr. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., editor of WorsHip, Fr. Francis X. 
Weiser, S.J., of Boston, noted writer on the liturgical seasons and feasts, 
and Fr. Shawn G. Sheehan, a past president of the Liturgical Confer- 
ence. The Week closed on Sunday, May 1, with a Pontifical Mass, cele- 
brated by the Most Rev. Egidio Vagnozzi, apostolic delegate to the 
United States. At this Mass the sermon was preached by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
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Martin B. Hellriegel, of St. Louis, eminent pastor and pioneer in the 
liturgical apostolate. 

Various steps had already been taken in the Charleston diocese since 
the appearance of the Holy See’s Instruction on liturgical participation. 
At the spring clergy conference in 1959 a commentary on the decree 
was given by Fr. Frederick R. McManus, professor of canon law at the 
Catholic University of America, regular contributor to WorRsHIP, and 
now the president of the Liturgical Conference. In a letter to the priests 
Bishop Hallinan ordered that a series of sermons be given in each 
parish over a period of at least two months, teaching the doctrinal 
basis and inner spirit of active participation, and also that in those 
parishes which had not already introduced the dialogue Mass, the 
simplest form of participation should be introduced within a short 
time, and that all should continue to foster active participation. 

A liturgical commission was formed and its first act was to conduct 
a study day for its own members. Many other priests also accepted 
the invitation to attend this meeting. Study days for sisters were held 
in two cities. As a result of these various steps, the dialogue Mass has 
become the ordinary practice throughout the diocese and stimulation 
has been given for constant teaching of the meaning of holy Mass. 

The Liturgical Week was organized in order to give further depth 
to the program. It was a week of intensive indoctrination. The bishops 
and all the priests, both secular and religious, gathered at Charleston 
on Monday afternoon. The first session consisted of three 40-minute 
lectures, with two 15-minute recesses. Since a sound ecclesiology is 
basic to an understanding of the liturgy, these first lectures, which 
were given by Fr. Diekmann, were on the Church as the Mystical Body 
of Christ, with particular attention to the ways in which baptism and 
the holy Eucharist are basic to the unity of the Church and make it a 
worshiping community. At a two-hour session in the evening Fr. Weiser 
spoke on the radiation from the liturgy into family life. At the final 
session for priests, on Tuesday morning, Father Sheehan gave three lec- 
tures on the doctrinal basis of participation in the Mass and spiritual 
formation through active participation. 

There was a one-day program for the laity, presented on Wednes- 
day in Charleston and on Thursday in Columbia. For those who could 
come during the day there was a two-hour session in the morning, at 
which Frs. Diekmann and Sheehan adapted for the laity the lessons 
they had presented to the priests. In the afternoon Fr. Weiser spoke 
on the liturgy and the home. After his talk the three speakers answered 
questions presented by the people. In the evening, for those who could 
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not come during the day, Fr. Diekmann gave a talk on the Church 
and its liturgy. 

The sessions for sisters on Friday and Saturday were the same as 
those for the priests except that the speakers made special application 
of their topics to the religious life. The sisters’ meeting closed with a 
reception for the Apostolic Delegate and a lunch at which he was guest 
of honor and spoke to the sisters on the central place of the sacred 
liturgy in the spiritual life. 

The solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated by the Delegate on Sunday 
afternoon was attended by 6000 persons from all parts of the diocese. 

Shawn G. Sheehan 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR authors : — Rev. Joseph A. 
Jungmann, S.J., of Innsbruck, whom WorsuiP is honored to list among 
its associate editors, is one of the world’s leading authorities in both the 
liturgical and catechetical fields. His newest publication, Liturgische Erbe 
und Pastorale Gegenwart, is a collection of some of his more important 
articles that have appeared in various journals (including several in 
WorsHIP) in recent years. An early English edition has been promised. 
— Mary Perkins Ryan, Goffstown, N.H., is the author of Beginning at 
Home and several other volumes of liturgical interest. Fides Publishers 
have just announced her latest work, a guide to a better understanding 
of the missal. — Rev. Edward F. Siegman, C.PP.S., teaches Scripture at 
the Catholic University of America; under his editorship the Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly took its place among the internationally recognized 
journals of biblical scholarship. — Rev. Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., of 
St. John’s Abbey, is editor of our Scripture section and of Sponsa Regis. 
— Rev. James J. Killgallon of Chicago co-authored the phenomenally 
successful Life in Christ, in which the kerygmatic approach in catechetics 
on the adult level was introduced to the U.S. — Rev. Shawn G. Sheehan, 
past president of the national Liturgical Conference, is professor of 
liturgy and Church history at St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. — 
Rev. Frederick R. McManus, editor of The Jurist and professor of canon 
law at the Catholic University of America, succeeded Fr. Sheehan in the 
presidency of the Liturgical Conference. 
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Our cover design suggests the mystery of Pentecost. The Holy Spirit 
is sent upon the Church by “the Father’s right hand” (Vespers hymn of 
the feast) — which could apply equally to the Father Himself or to the 
Son, from both of whom He has received His “mission.” 


The ideas expressed by Fr. Jungmann in his essay, interpreting the 
International Eucharistic Congress as a “Statio orbis” (a stational cele- 
bration by the entire Catholic world) were adopted by the Bishops of 
Germany at their annual meeting in Fulda, and embodied in a collective 
pastoral letter dated September 30, 1959. Some paragraphs from the 
letter follow: 

“This Eucharistic World Congress is meant to be a Statio orbis, i.c., 
a meeting, a gathering of Catholics coming from all parts of the globe 
in order to do the most essential thing on earth: to celebrate the holy 
Eucharist, to thank our Father in heaven through the Memorial of the 
sacrifice of His Son, our Redeemer. In Rome it used to be the custom 
on ordinary Sundays and on minor holy days to offer the holy Sacrifice 
in different churches. On certain big feast days, however, bishops, priests 
and faithful gathered around the Holy Father for the Statio urbis, the 
communal celebration of the holy Sacrifice by the whole city. 

“Today the word of the prophet Malachy has been fulfilled: the holy 
Sacrifice is being celebrated over the whole earth, from the rising of the 
sun to its going down. Thus a Eucharistic World Congress becomes a 
Statio orbis. . . . It will become for us one great universal Corpus 
Christi day. 

“We celebrate this Corpus Christi day at an historical moment, on the 
eve of the ‘one world’ or in the dusk of ‘mankind’s death.’ 

“We come together in order to pray with Christ, in the unity of faith 
and of love. We do not want a religious mass manifestation. As Christians 
we have become distrustful of mass manifestations, because we know 
how soon they can become subject to demoniacal powers. A eucharistic 
celebration of the Catholic world is not a matter of the masses. If one 
has ever stood in St. Peter’s Square on Easter morning, with hundreds 
of thousands praying and singing and awaiting together the benediction 
of the Holy Father, then one has been able to experience: that nothing 
protects so well from massification as prayer coming forth from believing 
hearts, from the mature religious decision of personal conscience. 

“In this same way, the great World Corpus Christi Day 1960 will 
not be a demonstration. It is not meant to be a manifestation of ecclesi- 
astical power. For this, so we hope, the Congress will be too simple and 
too spiritual. Neither is it meant to be only a public confession of our 
faith. Jt is meant to be an act of religion, the great Thanksgiving, in 
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which we ‘proclaim the death of the Lord until He come.’ Thus the 
Congress will not be directed against anybody, neither against a political 
adversary nor against our fellowmen with religious convictions different 
from our own. It will be a meeting of prayer and sacrifice for all, for 
the life of the world.” (Translation from, the Grail Review, 1st quarter, 
1960.) 


To underscore further this idea of a Statio orbis, the program of the 
closing four days of the Congress will be based on the liturgy of Holy 
Week and Easter: 

Thursday August 4; morning Masses in all churches; sermon, “The 
Eucharist and Charity”; washing of the feet; ordinations in several 
churches. In the general evening Mass (a German Bet-Singmesse: a 
popular form of dialogue and hymns), sermon on “The Eucharist and 
the Priesthood.” 

Friday August 5: morning Masses in all the churches: sermon, “The 
Eucharist and Mary.” Noon to 3 p.m., dedicated to the agony of Christ. 
In the evening, solemn veneration of the Cross. 

Saturday August 6: morning Masses in all the churches; sermon, 
“Weekend and Sunday.” In the general evening meeting, the theme will 
be the “consecration of the world,” with renewal of baptismal vows and 
distribution of lighted candles. 

Sunday August 7: Mass celebrated by the Holy Father’s Legate; 
address by the Holy Father. 


Our diocesan papers during Lent duly chronicled the Holy Father's 
adaptation of the Stational observance (Statio urbis) by visiting some 
of the populous new parishes in the suburbs of Rome. These meetings of 
Bishop and flock were given fitting climax in the Sacrament of Unity on 
Easter morning. Of it, L’Osservatore Romano of April 19-20, under 
the apt headline “The Alleluia of the Nations” reports: “On the solem- 
nity of the Pasch of the Resurrection, the Holy Father John XXIII 
wanted to bring to an ideal conclusion his numerous encounters with 
the faithful during Lent and Holy Week in the outlying parishes of the 
City and in the patriarchal basilicas, by celebrating holy Mass in St. 
Peter’s in the presence of thousands of persons.” At his entrance, the 
vast congregation of more than 30,000 sang the Credo; and “the entire 
people answered the liturgical prayers of the Mass fervently and with 
a single heart.” After the Mass, when the Pope appeared on the balcony 
to give his blessing to the City and the World, the more than 100,000 
people in the Square were again invited to take part in the responses and 
some of the hymns. 
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It seems to have become a standard procedure at general audiences 
and especially at liturgical functions for the Holy Father to ask all present 
to join their voices to his in public prayer, at the very minimum, in the 
Angelus at the close of his noon appearances on Sundays. A writer in 
Notes de pastorale liturgique (April 15, 1960, p. 46), describes the first 
Sunday Mass celebrated by the Holy Father in the new hall of audiences 
at Castelgandolfo last summer. At one end of the huge rectangle, which 
can accommodate 10,000 persons, an altar was erected at a height to 
make it readily visible to all. Before the Pope made his entrance, a master 
of ceremonies explained that the Holy Father wanted all to join hirm in 
the dialogue of the responses, the respective ordinary parts, and the Pater 
noster and Domine, non sum dignus, as well as to take part in the hymns 
(among which was Christus vincit). After Mass, the Holy Father as it 
were meditated aloud about the Curé d’Ars, and then chanted the “Sit 
nomen Domini benedictum” introducing the parting blessing. The re- 
sponse was weak. The Pope interrupted himself to ask : “Sapete cantare? 
Allora, quando canto io, cantare pure voi!” (Don’t you know how to 
sing? All right, then : when I sing, you sing too!) A bit taken aback, the 
audience soon recovered, and together with the Holy Father sang an 
enthusiastic blessing. 


To the already impressive list of 1960 liturgical summer schools, 
institutes and workshops previously mentioned, several more, about 
which we did not receive earlier information, are to be added: if in some 
cases too late to attract applications, at least for the sake of the record: 

St. John’s College of Cleveland is offering its third annual special 
liturgy program during its summer session, June 27 to July 29, under the 
direction of Rev. Joseph T. Moriarty. Besides Fr. Moriarty, lecturers 
include Fr. William O’Shea, S.S., Sister M. Canice, C.PP.S., and Miss 
Evelyn T. Sabol. The collaboration of priests of the diocese has been 
secured for the homilies at daily Mass. Credits are offered in the depart- 
ments of theology and music. 

The sixth annual workshop of liturgical music sponsored by the 
Church music commission of the Fort Wayne diocese will be held at 
Our Lady of the Lake Seminary, Syracuse, Indiana, August 8-12. 
Faculty members include Fr. Richard Ohlemacher, O.S.C., director, Dr. 
Eugene Lapierre, and Mr. Omer Westendorf. Courses will be taught in 
Gregorian chant, organ technique, and choral technique. 

St. Vincent Archabbey in Latrobe, Pa., is sponsoring a week of liturgi- 
cal music workshops designed especially for choir directors and organ- 
ists, August 15—22. Those attending will be able to take part in the daily 
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conventual Mass and Vespers. Lectures concentrate on the areas of the 
liturgy itself, chant, conducting and choir training, and organ repertoire. 

At the College of Notre Dame, Belmont, California, a week of lec- 
tures, discussions and seminars on “Worship and the Word: the Source 
of the Christian Spirit” will aim to explain the theology of the liturgy, 
June 16 through June 21. The program is being conducted by Fr. Frank 
Norris, S.S., Fr. John H. Olivier, S.S., and several members of the 
Notre Dame faculty, in consultation with Fr. Robert H. Hayburn, 
archdiocesan director of music. 

In cooperation with the diocesan commission of the liturgical aposto- 
late, Trinity College in Burlington, Vermont, will conduct a workshop 
in liturgy June 18-28. The program opens each day with Lauds, has holy 
Mass at 11:15, and closes with Vespers in the evening. The staff of 
lecturers include such well-known names as Fr. Edward Sutfin, Fr. 
Richard Quinn of Brighton Seminary, Sister Francille, C.S.S., Sister 
Mary Joan. R.S.M., Maurice Lavanoux, Graham Carey, etc. Topics 
range from bible and the liturgy, and ecumenical liturgy, to chant, 
sacred art, liturgy in the schools, and the influence of the liturgy in the 
home. 

Catherine de Hueck Doherty, director of Madonna House Apostolate 
in Combermere, Ont., announces weekly programs of “Restoring the 
Home to Christ” during July and August, designed for families; and five 
successive weeks of apostolic and liturgical formation beginning July 4, 
for young men and women over 18. 

A supplementary announcement from Pius X Summer School of 
Liturgical Music, Purchase, N.Y., informs of a seminar to be conducted 
by Dom Joseph Gajard of Solesmes, for advanced students in Gregorian 
chant, July 5-22. (The full summer school continues until August 12.) 


None of the above, fortunately, conflict in dates with the greatest 
summer school of them all: the Pittsburgh Liturgical Week, August 
22-25. The advance publicity that it is receiving reflects credit on the 
efforts of the local committee, to be sure; but it may also be regarded 
as evidence that the newly established national headquarters of the 
Liturgical Conference (3428 Ninth St., N.E., Washington 17, D.C.) is 
already functioning in high gear. The personal interest of Bishop Wright 
of Pittsburgh and his generous outlay of time and energy guarantee 
that this year’s meeting will be the peer of any of its predecessors in terms 
of content as well as organization. Advance registration is requested. 
Address: 1960 Liturgical Week, 111 Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh 
22. The full program of topics and speakers will be in our next issue. 
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RESPONSES 


BODILY POSTURE 


Please give a summary of the rules for standing and kneeling at sung 
Mass and low Mass as mentioned in the December 1959 issue of 
WorsHIP. 

With the qualifications added below, the following norms should be 
observed at solemn Masses and sung Masses : 


Stand during the entrance procession.! 

Kneel during the preparatory prayers. 

Stand as soon as the celebrant goes up the steps. 

Sit if the celebrant sits during the Gloria; stand when the celebrant 
rises at the bench. 

Stand for the prayer or collect. Note: at Masses on penitential days 
and at Masses for the dead, kneel during the prayer.? 

Sit for the epistle and the chants which follow it. 

Stand before Dominus vobiscum at the gospel. 

Sit if the celebrant sits during the Creed; stand when the celebrant 
rises at the bench. (Remain seated and bow during the singing of Et 
incarnatus est, etc.) ® 

Sit after Oremus at the offertory. 

Stand for the incensation of the clergy and the people, then sit. 

Stand before the conclusion of the secret prayer, Per omnia saecula 
saeculorum. 

Kneel after the Sanctus.* 

Stand after the Consecration and remain standing until after the cele- 


*If, on Sundays, the Asperges rite precedes Mass, all remain standing, 
even though the celebrant and his ministers kneel for the sprinkling of the 
altar with holy water. 

* The penitential or mourning kneeling is confined to requiem Masses and 
to ferial or weekday Masses celebrated in violet vestments — except on the 
vigil of Christmas and rogation days. Specifically, this includes the weekday 
Masses of Advent, Lent, September ember days, and the vigils of four feasts: 
St. John the Baptist (June 23), SS. Peter and Paul (June 28), St. Lawrence 
(August 9), and the Assumption (August 14). 

*If—as is always suitable —the faithful remain standing to sing the 
Creed, they should kneel for Et incarnatus est, etc. The ordinary rule here is 
that those who are already seated should remain seated and bow, those who 
are standing should kneel. 

On the feasts of Christmas and the Annunciation all kneel during the 
singing of these words. 

* Properly, after the Sanctus has been sung. The Roman Missal says only 
that all should kneel “when the Sacrament is elevated” (Rubricae generales, 
XVII, 5). If, however, the clergy and faithful do not sing the Sanctus, the 
common practice of kneeling after the celebrant has recited the Sanctus may 
be followed. See the Ceremonial of Bishops, 1. II, c. VIII, n. 68-69. 
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brant has received the precious blood. Note: at Masses on penitential 
days and at Masses for the dead, kneel after the Consecration until Pax 
Domini sit semper vobiscum and its response have been sung; then stand 
for the Agnus Dei, etc.5 

Kneel for the singing (or recitation) of the Confiteor and during the 
distribution of holy Communion.® 

Stand before the Dominus vobiscum of the postcommunion prayer. 
Note ; at Masses on penitential days and at Masses for the dead, kneel for 
the postcommunion prayer, then stand." 

Kneel during the blessing. 

Stand during the last gospel and recession. 

In addition, the clergy and faithful may always stand when they are 
actually singing, for example, during the introit or the Kyrie and during 
the Gloria and Creed. 

These rules may be summed up briefly. All stand throughout sung 
Masses except : 

1) when they kneel — for the preparatory prayers, for the Consecra- 
tion, during the distribution of holy Communion, and for the blessing; 
and 

2) when they may sit — during the epistle and the chants which fol- 
low it, at the offertory of bread and wine, after the celebrant’s Com- 
munion (if no one else is to receive Communion), and whenever the 
celebrant is seated. 


With regard to low Mass, no such precise norms are laid down, and 
local practices may ordinarily be followed. At low Masses with congre- 
gational participation, however, it is increasingly common — and desir- 
able— to follow or adapt the above rules for sung Masses. At such 
Masses the faithful sometimes remain kneeling after the Consecration, 
then stand for the solemn conclusion of the Canon and for the Lord’s 
Prayer.® 


5 See note 2, supra. At solemn and sung Masses in the Roman rite the clergy 
and faithful remain standing during the Communion of the celebrating priest. 
All bow when the celebrant receives the sacred Host and when he receives 
the precious blood. 

* Those who are not to receive holy Communion stand during the Con- 
fiteor, Misereatur, and Indulgentiam, then kneel for Ecce Agnus Dei, etc. 

If no one is to receive holy Communion, all sit as soon as the celebrant has 
received the precious blood. 

*See note 2, supra. At Masses with the additional kneeling, all stand for 
Dominus vobiscum, kneel for the postcommunion prayer (and prayer over the 
people, during Lent), then stand for Dominus vobiscum and Benedicamus 
Domino (or Requiescant in pace). 

* See Fortescue-O’Connell, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described 
(10th edition; Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1958), p. 80. 
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The September 1958 Instruction of the Congregation of Sacred Rites, 
no. 22b, suggests the importance of bodily posture as outward participa- 
tion added to the interior attention. It should be evident, too, that the 
most significant of the bodily postures in Christian worship is standing 
— to hear the gospel, to pray publicly, to offer praise and thanks, to offer 
the divine Victim. 


THE SANCTUS BELL 


The ringing of the bell at the Sanctus of low Mass interferes with the 
unison recitation of the Sanctus by the celebrant and the faithful. Is there 
any way to avoid this difficulty? 

Two practical measures may be adopted 1) The server need not ring 
the bell until after the celebrant and the people have recited the first few 
words of the Sanctus; by then the recitation should have gained enough 
strength or momentum so that the bell will not interfere. 2) In any event, 
the bell may be rung softly, in order not to disturb the (more important) 
common recitation of the prayer. 

This should solve the problem; it is in conformity with the direction 
of the Roman Missal, which requires only that the server ring the bell 
during the Sanctus (Ritus servandus, VII, 8). When the people recite the 
Sanctus, the bell does not serve as any kind of signal, whatever other 
meanings may be attributed to its ringing (Jungmann, The Mass of the 
Roman Rite, I, 131). 

It is important that the ringing of the Sanctus bell should not interrupt 
the transition from the celebrant’s introductory words (sine fine dicentes 
or the like) to the Sanctus itself; the unison recitation of the Sanctus 
should follow the celebrant’s introduction immediately. 

Something similar may be added for sung Mass, solemn or high Mass. 
Between the words of the preface and the singing of the Sanctus there 
should be no delay or interruption. This is no place for an organ inter- 
lude or introduction, for the ringing of bells before the singing, or for a 
pause while the celebrant and ministers recite the Sanctus — the cele- 
brant’s recitation of the Sanctus at a sung Mass should never be audible 
to the congregation (Roman Missal, Rubricae generales, XVI, 3). Instead 
the celebrant’s chant should lead immediately into the sung Sanctus. 

In those places where it has become the practice to ring the bell at the 
threefold Domine, non sum dignus before the people’s Communion, 
the ringing of the bell may be simply omitted when the celebrant and the 
people say the prayer in unison. Or, if retained, the bell ringing may be 
done softly and in such a way that it will not interfere with the common 
recitation. 

Frederick R. McManus 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SACRED ART IN THE HOME 

To the Editor : — This is written to call attention to an effort, made here 
last summer but little noticed, toward sacred art in the home. One of the 
candidates for an M.A., Sister M. Leonarda, O.S.B., chose for her thesis 
the decoration of a Christian home. Most certainly we are not blazing a 
new trail in decorating a Christian home, but this was a more total, 
thoughtful, and thorough job. Instead of adding a picture here and a 
statue there, where there happened to be room on a bare wall or shelf, 
everything was thought out according to the function of the room or 
furnishings. A liturgical element might replace or become a part of the 
furnishings themselves. 

The new family home was really an old home, but the owner, Mr. 
Harold Foecke, remodelled it for his family, and the decoration was 
planned as an integral part of the refinished house. Art became a supple- 
ment to Christian living in this Christian home, suggesting what that life 
was and serving to call frequent attention to it. Some of the decoration 
was painted directly upon the walls, some was in the form of functional 
furnishing, some was sculptural in treatment. 

A few of the subjects were a guardian angel in the babies’ room, the 
matrimonial symbol taken from the wedding announcement in the 
parents’ room, a vine and branches design growing out of the cross, with 
the names of the family on fruits of the vine, the letters “Peace” over the 
entranceway, a lettered strip “Give us this day our daily bread” along 
the upper window of the dining room, etc. 

There seems to be great potentiality in new symbolic design, and vast 
possibilities in planning appropriate decoration for the walls, corridors, 
furnishings of family homes — decorations which might reach out into 
new avenues of expression, and new forms of sacred art as well. More 
young Christian couples with imagination ought to plan their first homes 
with this artistic-liturgical view before them. 

University of Notre Dame Rev. Anthony Lauck, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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LITURGY AND CONTEMPLATION. By Jacques and Raissa Maritain. 
Translated by Joseph W. Evans. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 1960. 
Pp. 96. Cloth, $2.95. 

This book of Jacques and Raissa Maritain can be approached in 
many different ways. Surely the least fruitful would be to consider it a 
controversial tract. Even if one disagrees with the main thesis and its 
development, there is no mistaking that the atmosphere of the book 
is not polemic. Rather, a genuine concern for the fundamental elements 
of the spiritual life fills the whole essay. 

We should read Liturgy and Contemplation as a reminder of how 
important it is to continuously reflect upon the foundations of spiritu- 
ality and evaluate our own life in the light of such reflections. As a 
matter of fact, our own spiritual vitality and authenticity might well 
be measured by our habitual rediscovery of the fundamental positions 
of liturgy and contemplation in our own living. 

The liturgical life and the contemplative life are not two alien ways 
to achieve our destiny of perfect union with God that accidentally 
meet and cause us difficulties. Rather, they are manifestations in the 
world of spiritual theology and the life of charity of the built-in tensions 
that belong to us as creatures — where essence is not existence, matter 
is not spirit, heaven is not earth. And still all these things are united 
deep within one substance and one life with a single destiny. It is little 
consolation for practical life, but we do know that the more we live on 
the periphery the more we feel the stress and strain of these oppositions. 
The Incarnation is the answer, we know. But our work is to discover 
in the mystery of Christ’s life, God in history, the divine in the human, 
the eternal in the temporal. Liturgy and Contemplation reminds us 
that we cannot in any superficial way be “contemplative” or “liturgical.” 
An authentic liturgical life and an authentic contemplative life are both 
rooted in charity, with Christ as their exemplar, the glory of God and 
our salvation as their end. The life of charity is Christ-life coming to us 
in the Church, every grace is sacrament-related and all authentic glory 
for God and salvation for us is through Christ our Lord. 

The booklet’s presentation of the eminent place of contemplation 
and the theological virtues in the Christian life should compel us to 
re-examine the context of this truth as well as our own experiences at 
a number of points that have not perhaps been sufficiently taken into 
account by the authors: 1) the unique way in which the personal act 
of contemplation is social and ecclesial; 2) how contemplation is not 
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only a seeing but a loving reception of the Word of God; 3) in what 
way Christ manifest in the Church enters into the very object of our 
contemplation; 4) how the heart of the liturgy—the Mass—as a 
commemoration is contemplative ; 5) in what way the liturgy, especially 
the Mass, is an exercise of the theological virtues of faith and charity, 
not only of religion as a moral virtue; 6) the role of the Holy Spirit 
and His gifts in the liturgy. 

We take the first step toward understanding both liturgy and con- 
templation if we remember that the Mystery of Love which is faith- 
hidden is personally acknowledged and praised in the liturgy and thus 
becomes ours. And this personal commitment is deepened through 
prayer and contemplation. 

St. Joseph’s College Robert F. Lechner, C.PP. S. 
Rensselaer, Ind. 


READING THE WORD OF GOD. By Lawrence Dannemiller, S.S. Heli- 
con Press, Baltimore. 1960. Pp. iii-201. Cloth, $4.50. 

A work of great pastoral value, Reading the Word of God offers a 
most interesting framework for reading, understanding and explaining 
the Scriptures. Father Dannemiller, displaying a broad and deep knowl- 
edge of both the Old and New Testaments, offers a systematic series 
of meditation outlines based on the great themes of the Bible: the 
persons, events, and concepts which form sacred history. 

Reading is a framework for the Bible, and nothing more. The author 
insists that this is all he wants to offer: he is not writing another book 
about the Bible, nor a meditation book which takes its inspiration from 
the Bible. His sole purpose is to lead us to intelligent meditation of the 
sacred Scriptures through the meditation outlines he offers. 

In all, there are 150 different themes presented. A typical medita- 
tion is divided into three sections: first, the author introduces the 
theme on which he wants us to meditate: creation, redemption, the 
feast of tabernacles, David, Jeremias, Jesus Christ the Life-Giver, etc. 
This is followed by references to three or four places in the Scriptures 
relating to the theme, accompanied by a very brief summary of the 
passage to be read. And finally, the author offers a summarizing con- 
clusion to the meditation in the form of a prayer. 

The pastoral significance of such a work is evident. Offering scrip- 
tural themes from both Testaments for practically every possible ser- 
mon, homily, religious lecture, or bible vigil, it will prove valuable 
to the parish priest week in and week out. The author has, moreover, 
arranged all 150 themes in a special index according to the liturgical 
year. 
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Another outstanding feature which should be mentioned is the sixteen 
page summary of sacred history which prefaces the main portion of 
the book. This will prove useful to parish priests interested in present- 
ing summaries of Scripture for converts or classes of various kinds as 
well as for the layman who wants to understand better the meaning 
and development of God’s revelation. 

If somewhat unwieldly for a sacristy meditation, since a Bible with 
as many as seven or eight book-marks plus the outline in Reading are 
necessary, there is no doubt as to its value in the priest’s study. 

Highly recommended. 

Monticello, Minn. Rev. John R. Gilbert 


FREE SPEECH IN THE CHURCH. By Karl Rahner, S.J. Sheed and Ward, 
New York. 1960. Pp. 112. Cloth, $2.75. 

There are those who will take the title of these reflections as a con- 
tradiction, and even some within the Church who will suspect it is a 
question of lip-service rather than serious consideration. But the author 
—one of the most eminent and influential theologians in the Church 
today — quotes Pope Pius XII as declaring that “if there were no public 
opinion within [the Church, it would be] a defect for which pastors as 
well as the faithful would be responsible.” 

The focus of Fr. Rahner’s remarks is not the expression of an in- 
dividual’s merely private views, but the societal function of such expres- 
sion in forming and revealing the spiritual, psychological and social 
needs and aspirations of the Church in time. For this function to be 
properly fulfilled, the individual’s right to free speech must be justified 
and circumscribed. The Church’s dogma and her divinely established 
“polity” are of course not matters of discussion, but rather set down the 
structures within which discussion takes up its place. Yet even in ques- 
tions of theology, the rights of the individual theologian to present his 
views are simply part of the function of public opinion in the sense 
indicated. 

But it is the layman’s role which is most explored, and here Fr. 
Rahner argues that there is greater need today than before for the faith- 
ful to perform their part. After making all of the qualifications — a de- 
cent level of education in religious and theological matters, a proper 
sense of obedience, genuine concern for the Church’s welfare, and a vital 
spirituality — it remains true that these do not obliterate, but make more 
necessary the right and duty of such Catholics to assist in forming and 
expressing public opinion in the Church. 

In conclusion the question is raised of whether this necessary func- 
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tion might not be better able to perform its role if it were given juridical 
recognition and status, as part of the layman’s rights within the Church. 
(A second essay in the book, on the prospects for Christianity, is, for its 
scope, one of the soberest, most realistic and most Catholic appraisals 
that this reviewer has seen.) 

The difficulty of this question is as obvious as its importance. Father 
Rahner has not only given us a theologian’s reflections on a sensitive 
area in the Church, he has exemplified here what he is discussing. 
University of Notre Dame F. J. Crosson 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH. By John L. Murphy. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1960. Pp. xii-193. Cloth, $3.50. 


In many respects this is an admirable work. It provides a good expla- 
nation of an ecumenical council as a special manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church and of the clarification of the deposit of faith in 
theological language. Its treatment of human weakness and of the need 
of reform in the High Middle Ages and in the Renaissance, though brief, 
is adequate. It gives lucid statements of the philosophical and theological 
errors that provoked the summoning of the several councils. The narra- 
tive of the Council of Trent is especially good, though no mention is made 
of the legislation on seminaries. The chief weakness of the book lies in the 
strictly historical field. Stephen was not a martyr under Herod Agrippa, 
as stated on page 12. The author seems to imply (p. 32) that Constantine 
intentionally accepted “only half” of Christ’s teaching and (p. 33) that 
the deaths of Fausta and Crispus were murders in the strict sense. It 
would be more correct to say that Constantine adopted the Eusebian 
viewpoint than that he “became a defender of the Arians” (p. 33). It was 
only the Egyptian bishops that Cyril convoked in 430 (pp. 49 f.). The 
account of the aftermath of Chalcedon and of the origin of the Encyclion 
and of the Henoticon (pp. 66 f.) is unsatisfactory. In 648 Pyrrhus was 
not dead (p. 75); he was later reinstated. The author grants entirely too 
much to the faithful’s understanding of icons (p. 84), and the “last traces” 
of Iconoclasm were certainly not overcome in 842 (p. 92). It is surprising 
to read (p. 102) that IV Constantinople may point the way to ending the 
Schism — au contraire! Certain terms are used loosely: “king” (p. 90) 
and “kingdom” (p. 91) to refer to the Byzantine emperor and empire; 
referring to Philip the Fair (p. 121); “Christian emperors” (p. 163), 
meaning not only Charles V but also Francis I; “conclave” (p. 95) asa 
synonym for “council”. Furthermore, the Council of Trent did not elect 
Julius IIT (p. 166). The plate giving the portrait of Innocent III bears an 
incorrect date for his pontificate. There is no bibliography of any sort. 
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And on page 158, line 16, it seems that “no” has been omitted before 
“real’’. 

Belmont Abbey Nullius Anselm Biggs, O.S.B. 
Belmont, N.C. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Gaston Brillet, C.Or. 
Translated by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. Desclée Company, New York. 1959. 
Pp. 239. Cloth, $3.50. 

This book, the first of four in a projected series of meditations on the 
Old Testament, is concerned with “The Narratives.” A passage is given 
from the historical sections of the Old Testament, reference is made to 
a longer section for reading and meditation, a short summary of im- 
portant points is next, followed by suggestions of thoughts for medita- 
tion. As the author said in his preface: “Souls are hungry for the in- 
spired Word about which modern biblical knowledge has revealed so 
much. This hunger must be fed at some daily, easily accessible table.” It 
is the author’s purpose and hope that these meditations will appease this 
hunger. They will, provided those using the books are ready to read, to 
pray, to meditate, and to continue reading, praying, and meditating. 
Meditation is not child’s play. Meditation on the Old Testament is an 
exercise that demands study and application. Yet what rewards may be 
gained are illustrated by these meditations on the Old Testament. Today 
more and more it is realized that the inner life of the members of the 
Church is to be renewed through the study and the reading and the 
meditation of the written Word of God. This book is a solid proof and 
sign of this realization. It is to be hoped that the next volumes will soon 
appear to help in this renewal of the Christian life. 

Kenrick Seminary G. H. Guyot, C.M. 
St. Louis 


PROTESTANTISM. By George Tavard. Translated from the French by 
Rachel Attwater. Hawthorn Books, New York. 1959. Vol. 137 of the 20th 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. Pp. 139. Cloth, $2.95. 
PROTESTANT HOPES AND CATHOLIC RESPONSIBILITY. By George 
Tavard. Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind. 1960. Pp. 63. Paper, $.75. 


Most of us are aware by now of the gifts Fr. Tavard has brought to 
the Church in America. So, although no proofs are necessary, we can 
be grateful for these two recent evidences. The first is an extremely 
useful introduction to Protestantism. The second is a booklet briefly 
describing manifestations of the ecumenical movement among Protes- 
tants and among Catholics. 

For a very long time there was neither interest in nor discussion of this 
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subject in Catholic circles. We tried hopefully to reverse the old proverb 
and say, “Out of mind, out of sight.” But it didn’t work. And every 
time we opened our eyes, there they were — big as life. Always seeming 
a little stranger, a little more foreign, a little more distant. And so we 
seemed to them. 

We are beginning to think and talk about Protestantism. Not all our 
thoughts and words are sympathetic or even comprehending, but we 
have begun. Already we feel less strange, less uncomfortable with one 
another. And this can be bad only for those who suffer from the disease 
George Bernard Shaw diagnosed when he said, “An Englishman is one 
who thinks he is being moral when he is really only uncomfortable.” 

Fr. Tavard’s book achieves what every ecumenist desires to achieve : 
a combination of honesty, sincerity, integrity with sympathy and com- 
prehension. It is the kind of condensed historical-theological back- 
ground we need before even the simplest dialog can make sense. He 
covers the major movements in the Protestant tradition, the curious and 
perhaps providential Anglican “crossroads,” the ideas of the Reformers 
on grace and faith and sacraments and Church, modern liberal and 
neo-orthodox tendencies and ecumenism. 

The first part of the booklet on the ecumenical movement discusses 
Protestant hopes, the second Catholic responsibility. Successes as well 
as mistakes of the movement resulting in the World Council of Churches 
are dealt with in a manner both frank and friendly. The discarded solu- 
tions of mere fellowship or of a super-church have made some relation 
to Catholicism even more imperative. 

Types of Catholic behavior toward non-Catholics, reasons why this 
movement is particularly a Catholic responsibility, the importance of 
collective behavior as well as of personal virtue, the history and present 
instrumentalities of ecumensim among Catholics and an excellent bib- 
liography — these, plus study-group questions at the end of each chap- 
ter, make it a natural for Catholics (or Protestant) group discussion. 
The Catholic University of America Rev. Robert Hovda 


THE MASS COMMENTATOR’S HANDBOOK. By Clifford Howell, S.J. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1960. Pp. x-176. Cloth, $3.00. 


There is much to praise in this pioneer manual. The author provides 
priests and commentators a tool useful in many ways: it is packed with 
good things from cover to cover — quite literally, for the end-papers 
front and back provide comments for ordinary and Canon. 

The great Instruction of Sept. 3, 1958 stipulates, that if a commentator 
is used, “the explanations and interventions must be prepared beforehand 
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in writing; they must be few and brief . . . ” (96c). No matter how 
much a pastor might wish to begin using the commentator, few would 
have the time to write apt notes to put into his hand. In addition to the 
Instruction mentioned Fr. Howell has at hand the several Directives that 
have been published lately by different groups of bishops; he can thus 
draw on Cardinal Lercaro, for instance, to help him make his points. 

“The commentator is there,” he says (5), “to foster community wor- 
ship, not to destroy it. He is to draw the people into the liturgical action, 
not into an independent action of their own. What he does must fit into 
the liturgy, neither overlaying nor obscuring it, nor dislocating it. His 
task is not to call attention to himself and what he says, but to the cele- 
brant and what the celebrant says.” 

The recommended pattern of instant interventions is this (12): “1), 
before the Mass, with reference to the occasion; 2), after the Oremus 
for the collect; 3), before reading the epistle, if necessary; 4), at the 
beginning of the offertory; 5), at the secret; 6), after the Amen of 
the secret to introduce the preface; 7), for the great Amen at the end of 
the Canon; 8), after the Amen to introduce the Pater Noster; 9), after the 
Oremus of the postcommunion.” In fact “almost anywhere” where a 
chance here and now offers aid in helping the people of God achieve their 
proper active participation.” 

Formerly it was common for a leader to read full translations of col- 
lect, etc., while the celebrant then said the items in a low voice. He 
explains why this is not now allowed on very good grounds: “All of them 
are strictly sacerdotal prayers, that is, prayers in which the priest is 
exercising his function as president of the community. He is addressing 
God as spokesman for all present; hence it is vitally important that he 
should not be relegated to the background by what the commentator is 
reading. . . . Moreover, the form of it would be wrong. The com- 
mentator would be addressing almighty God, and that is not his func- 
tion. He does not represent the community as spokesman before God. 
He must never address God, but only the people” (13). 

The body of the book (27-170) provides for Sundays, greater feasts, 
weddings, funerals and many votive occasions ideal comments of in- 
stantaneous interventions according to the pattern discussed. Boldface 
italic type makes the book almost “mistake proof” and the ribbon-marker 
keeps the place. 

The Handbook will greatly help the advent of active participation in 
the manner inaugurated by Pius XII on his deathbed. 

St. Mary’s College Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
St. Marys Kansas 
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THE WORD OF LIFE. Essays on the Bible. M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin. 
1959. Pp. viii-123. Paper, 8/6d. 

Had Pius XII written no encyclical except Divino Afflante Spiritu 
(1943), he would undoubtedly have found a niche in the history of 
scholarship for the new direction which he gave to the study of holy 
Writ. He unlocked so many doors in the mansion of sacred erudition that 
scholars in the last seventeeen years have brought forth from the cham- 
bers to which those doors led treasures hitherto unknown or sadly 
neglected. 

The Word of Life, a collection of articles which had appeared in the 
periodical, The Furrow, during 1957, treats of sacred Scripture from 
the point of view of these diverse and rediscovered treasures. Every ar- 
ticle — each a masterpiece of condensation — was written by a priest- 
professor on a topic in the field of his specialization. The foreword from 
the pen of the great Msgr. E. J. Kissane (d. 1959) is a brilliant expansion 
of his topic sentence, “The student of 1957 lives in a totally different 
atmosphere from that of his counterpart of the year 1900.” The intro- 
ductory article is an excellent summary of the problem of inspiration 
with all its more modern nuances. The second article shows the role of 
the Church in the transmission, interpretation, and preservation of holy 
Writ. “The World of the Bible” is a historico-geographical treatment of 
the Bible. 

For those of us who look back nostalgically to our grade school days 
when for at least one hour a week Schuster’s Bible History afforded a 
colorful respite from the sometimes drably printed catechisms, the ar- 
ticle “The Bible and Our Youth” will evoke a fond response. These and 
many other phases are developed clearly and trenchantly. The book will 
be of special help to teachers of holy Scripture on every level and to 
those who without benefit of living teacher wish in the privacy of their 
homes to have a brief and none too technical introduction to the Bible. 
College of St. Thomas Rev. Walter H. Peters 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE AND MYTH. The Theology of Rudolph 
Bultmann. By L. Malevez, S.J. Translated by Olive Wyon and Bernard 
Noble. Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 1959. Pp. 215. Cloth, $4.50. 


Rudolph Bultmann is a German theologian and exegete who of late 
has gained fame from his insistence that exegetes should drastically and 
extensively set about demythologizing the Bible. By this unwieldly term 
he means that God and the things of God, which are absolutely tran- 
scendental, must be freed of their this-worldly envelope of expression. 
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Modern science, he holds, has shown the fallacy of such biblical no. 
tions as a three-decker universe, man as a divided-being, death as a 
result of sin, the passion and resurrection as a cosmic event, etc. More- 
over, modern man has justly (!) rejected the whole idea of miracles 
which would indicate God’s intervention in a world which is exclu- 
sively governed by its own laws. Bultmann’s “man” is a novel sort of 
creature. In a way strongly reminiscent of Heidegger, Bultmann holds 
that there is no such thing as human substantiality (or essence), no 
continuity of man in authentic existence; man is not a reality suscep- 
tible of definition, but is established by a discontinuous succession of 
acts. Rejecting the categories of essentialist ontology, one must, he 
says, look upon the historical human being, in conformity with deter- 
minations of existential ontology, as being verified only in the instan- 
taneous present reality of existential decisions (cf. p. 189). 

How a man with such philosophical pre-judgments approaches the 
reading of the Scriptures becomes increasingly curious. Bultmann holds 
that it is by a certain internal tension, whereby man comes to realize 
his own wretchedness, his awareness of human disquietude, that he 
is opened to the action of the Spirit. There then follows the movement 
wherein the critical exegete makes a decision to accept from the God 
revelation of His saving act. By so doing, man realizes, from moment 
to moment, his authentic self. 

It will not escape the cautious reader that a subjectivist philosophy 
such as this can be maintained only by a wholesale distortion of the 
text of the Scriptures. To reject the very notion of the supernatural 
as well as of objective reality is to handcuff oneself from the start. 
Bultmann’s desperate appeal to an act of faith in order to realize one’s 
authentic self is an indication of the insufficiency of his system to meet 
satisfactorily the facts of the case— God's intervention into human 
history. Christ’s voluntary oblation of Himself on Calvary for the sal- 
vation of mankind is bypassed by the exigencies of existentialism — 
for only that is real which man experiences inwardly and personally 
from moment to moment. It is easy to see how the sacramental system 
and the work of the Holy Spirit suffer within the Heideggerian frame- 
work adopted by Bultmann. 

Father Malevez’ little work does us a service in tracing out, honestly 
and as clearly as can be expected, the evolution of Bultmann’s thought. 
The English edition contains a useful appendix, “Biblical Exegesis 
and Philosophy,” which contrasts the positions of Bultmann and Barth. 
St. Rose Priory Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
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APPARITIONS OF OUR LADY. By Louis Lochet. Herder and Herder, 
New York. 1960. Pp. x-127. Cloth, $2.95. 

MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER. Aspects of Doctrine and Devotion. Lec- 
tures of Maynooth Union Summer School. Edited by Kevin McNamara. 
Sheed and Ward, New York. 1960. Pp. xiv—258. Cloth, $4.00. 


THE BOOK OF MARY. By Henri Daniel-Rops. Translated by Alastair 
Guinan. Hawthorn Books, New York. 1960. Pp. 224. Cloth, $4.95. 


Here are three books about Mary to swell the tide or clutter of the 
shelves. Each of the three has its worth. 

This reviewer thought that Apparitions would be just a pietistic ad- 
dition, but found it to be a pious work that claims not to be theological. 
It is, however, profound yet intelligible. The thesis is that events are 
part of a greater whole. It soundly speculates on the part that the well- 
established apparitions have to play in Christian life and theology. 

Mother of the Redeemer is a series of lectures in scientific Mariology. 
It deals with Mary in the Bible, in the patristic age, the divine maternity, 
the Immaculate Conception, Mary’s virginity, her role in redemption, 
the mediation, the assumption, Mary queen of the universe, and our 
Lady and the Church. 

In a sense the chapter on virginity was most interesting. It gives more 
publicity to Mitterer’s opinion that the virgin birth would not demand 
a non-ruptured hymen. The work is excellent for one who hasn’t had 
the opportunity to keep up or catch up in Mariology. 

Daniel-Rops may be suffering from overpublication. After reading 
this book the reviewer wonders why it was written. Over half of it is 
a copy of the canonical Scriptures and apocryphal texts. These are 
not critically edited. A busy editor, it seems, had a few ideas and some 
texts, so he decided to publish them. This is understandable, tant pis, 
but why bother to translate, was the reviewer’s attitude. If anyone is 
interested in some apocryphal texts about Mary presented in a non- 
critical way, he might find pp. 51-71 and 140-203 satisfying. 
Assumption Seminary Juniper Cummings, O.F.M.Conv. 
Chaska, Minn. 
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“The first degree of humility is 


\ =) that a person keep the fear of 


God ever before his eyes.” 














—from St. Benedict’s Rule for Monks 


Catholic men and boys interested in the monastic life as either priests 
or Brothers — at home or in the foreign missions — are invited to write 
for further information to: 


Director of Vocations, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota (USA) 
St. John’s Abbey conducts beginning courses in Latin on both the high 


school and college level during the regular school year, as well as a 
special course during the summer session. 





INTERESTED IN LITURGICAL MUSIC? ... READ! 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 


A timely periodical for choirmasters and organists. Gives prac- 
tical directions and current information on Sacred Music — 
Interesting articles by competent writers. 


Membership subscription, $2.75 a year; single copies, 70 cents 
(Foreign Countries, $2.75) PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
THE WHITE LIST 


Gives the approved music list of the Society of St. Gregory of 
America and a selection of Papal documents on Church music. 


Fourth Augmented Edition With New Supplement 
(1958 — $1.35 Postpaid) 


PUBLISHED BY: 


The Society of St. Gregory of America 


HARRISTOWN RD., GLEN ROCK, N.J. 
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